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ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TOWARD SUPERVISION 
@ THE whole area of school administration few problems have been 


more difficult to solve than those of defining the purpose of super- 
vision and of discovering procedures through which the supervisory 
function may satisfactorily be carried into effect. No small part of 
the difficulty lies in the fact that supervision, by its very nature, is 
almost sure to arouse emotional reactions more or less intense. The 
situation is all the more difficult where the supervisor attempts to 
rate teachers for purposes of promotion and at the same time under- 
takes to be genuinely helpful in promoting their professional growth. 
The rating function may operate to block the avenues to guidance. 
To do their best work, teachers, like all other persons, must have 
confidence; they must work in a situation which provides a reason- 
able degree of emotional security. In any situation involving human 
relationships, attitude is of primary significance. If supervision is to 
be effective, teachers must be sympathetic with its purposes and 
must have confidence in its procedures. Any program of supervision, 
both with respect to its objectives and its organizational arrange- 
ments, should be worked out, as far as is possible, in harmony with 
the attitude of the teachers who are to be supervised. 
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In this connection attention is called to a recently published 
monograph by J. M. Hughes, professor of education at Northwestern 
University. The monograph bears the title The Attitudes and Prefer- 
ences of Teachers and Administrators for School Supervision. The pur- 
pose of the study was ‘‘to discover the attitudes and preferences of a 
selected group of educators including both teachers and administra- 
tors with respect to three phases of school supervision, first, the pur- 
poses; second, the functionaries who should effect these purposes; 
and, third, the kinds of activities to be used in effecting these pur- 
poses.” Judgments were obtained from more than three hundred 
graduate students attending Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Of this number, fifty-five were administrators in 
charge of large high schools. Quantitative ratings were obtained on a 
list of purposes of supervision. Those making the ratings were asked 
to assign the value of one hundred to the purpose that they believed 
to be professionally the most worth while. A value between zero and 
one hundred was to be assigned to each of the other purposes listed. 
The purposes on which ratings were obtained were as follows: 

1. To make provisions for securing adequate ratings on the teaching skill of 
teachers. 

2. To make it possible for a teacher to receive from supervisory officers their 
opinions with respect to what outstanding personal and teaching weaknesses the 
teacher possesses. 

3. To make it possible for a teacher to receive from superior officers construc- 
tive suggestions for improving the teacher’s techniques of teaching. 

4. To provide the teachers with expert help in improving the nature of the 
materials taught in a particular course of study. 

5. To provide the teachers with expert help in their efforts to employ a par- 
ticular method of teaching. 

6. To afford active aid to individual teachers in planning and carrying out 
some educational project or undertaking which she is willing to engage in and 
the results of which promise to bring general professional improvement. 

7. To give active aid to a group of teachers in planning and carrying out 
some educational endeavor the results of which promise to bring general pro- 
fessional improvement to those who participate. 


Some notion of the values assigned the various purposes may be 
gained from an examination of the accompanying table. 

Professor Hughes comments as follows on the attitudes of teachers 
and administrators with respect to the purposes of supervision: 
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Teacher rating as a purpose of supervision is assigned a very low value as is 
also making it possible for a teacher to receive from superior officers their 
opinions with respect to what outstanding personal and teaching weaknesses the 
teacher possesses. What the attitude of the profession is toward having superior 
officers rate teachers and indulge in the practice of giving negative criticism is 
emphatically shown here. Despite the strong antipathy for teacher rating, it is 
almost universal practice in city systems to employ it, and the legitimacy of its 
use is defended by the large majority of administrators. The unfortunate part 
of it is that constructive supervision is well-nigh impossible as long as teachers 
are rated and inspected because rating, inspection, and supervision are con- 
flicting functions. No teacher is going to be her natural self in the presence of 
one whose function it is to judge her for promotional purposes. What is more 
unfortunate is the fact that most teachers view rating and inspection as prac- 
tically the essence of supervision, and they look upon visitation as the activity 
best suited to the cause of inspection. Thus, rating, inspection, visitation, super- 
vision come to be in the minds of teachers almost synonymous terms. 


THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH EACH PURPOSE WAS ASSIGNED 
A VALUE OF 100 AND A VALUE OF 25 OR LESS 
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Space will not permit a presentation of the ratings with respect to 
the organization of supervision or types of activities deemed most 
desirable. We should like to conclude this statement with the sug- 
gestion that school administrators and teachers give Professor 
Hughes’s study a careful examination. It may be purchased for fifty 
cents from the School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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EpUCATION Moves FoRWARD IN LATIN AMERICA 


RNESTO GALARZA has prepared for the Division of Intellectual 
EK Co-operation of the Pan American Union the second of two 
mimeographed bulletins under the title “Educational Trends in 
Latin America.”’ These two publications serve the very useful pur- 
pose of making available in English an account of the many sig- 
nificant developments that are taking place in the educational sys- 
tems of the Latin American states. The second bulletin covers the 
period between the spring of 1937 and the summer of 1938. 

In previous issues of the Elementary School Journal we have com- 
mented on some of the major changes in educational policy which 
have been put into effect in Mexico. In order that this information 
may be brought down to date, we quote at some length from 
Galarza’s account of recent trends in that country. 


In spite of the steadily increasing federal appropriations, the six-year plan in 
education is slowing down. In 1934 the national budget provided $8,446,000 for 
the nation’s schools, a sum which was increased to $16,028,000 in 1937, or an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. During this period, however, 3,000 fewer schools 
were created than were called for by the program launched in 1934. Thousands 
of children have gone to school for the first time, especially in the rural districts, 
but it is estimated that there are still about 1,900,000 children of school age who 
are not receiving education of any kind, According to the most recent official 
estimates, it will be necessary to increase federal appropriations to $26,000,000 
a year by 1939 if this need is to be adequately met. 

That this burden will have to be carried more and more by the national 
government is taken for granted. In the past, the local and state governments 
have co-operated by increasing their school budgets and by contributing labor 
and materials for the construction of buildings. More than eight thousand com- 
munities have erected schools in this way, and at least one state—Veracruz—at 
one time apportioned nearly 40 per cent of its annual income for education. 
State and local governments are expected to continue this co-operation, but not 
in proportion to the increasing need. Their total expenditures for school pur- 
poses during the next year are expected to remain at the present figure: 
$3,780,000. Under these conditions, the Federal Department of Education will 
widen its control of the schools, a tendency which is favored by many as the 
only solution for the country’s educational problems. 

In the field of research, it is improbable that local initiative could match the 
resources of the national government, recently shown in the establishment of the 
National Psychopedagogical Institute, located in Mexico City. The institute is 
well equipped to carry on research in psychological measurements, administra- 
tive problems, curriculum construction, and vocational guidance. It will test 
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methods of instruction now in use and will advise the Department of Education 
on all changes of a technical character. Local and regional studies of school 
organization in relation to community needs have been undertaken, the first of 
which appeared early in 1938. These surveys, based on the co-operation of ex- 
perts in various fields will provide for the first time a detailed analysis of the 
Mexican school, both as to its inner structure and as to its place in the social 
environment. A strong feature of the work of the institute is the proposal to 
subject new methods of instruction—projects, units of work, etc.—to laboratory 
tests before they are approved for general use. 

Enrolment in the technical and vocational schools has grown steadily, partly 
because of the emphasis on the practical side of such work. Today there are 
nearly fourteen thousand students enrolled in these schools, or nearly as many as 
there are in the secondary schools, where the traditional course is followed. 
Expenditures for vocational and trade instruction amounted to $1,917,000 in 
1937, compared to $612,000 in 1934. The National Polytechnic Institute, re- 
cently established, will prepare technicians through intense theoretical and prac- 
tical training. They will be placed throughout the country in charge of schools 
for adolescents and adults. Already the curriculums of these schools have been 
simplified by the elimination of cultural subjects. Shops have been installed in 
the secondary schools of the traditional type, with the aim of familiarizing all 
students with the manual arts and of imparting some notions of vocational 
opportunities. .... 

Under the six-year plan, it is estimated that rural education will not reach its 
present goals until federal expenditures in this field reach $30,000,000 a year. In 
1937, these expenditures represented an increase of nearly 150 per cent over 1934 
but were still considerably short of the maximum needed to build a school in 
every village. The original rural normal and central agricultural schools have 
been discontinued, and have been replaced by the regional peasant schools 
(escuelas regionales campesinas). The latter are pursuing a realistic program of 
teaching and teacher training, striving above all to bridge the gap between the 
technical character of modern agriculture and the limited means and psychologi- 
cal resistance of the Indian peasant communities. The success of the new policy 
can be gauged by the increase in enrolment in the regional schools, which rose 
from 1,273 in 1935 to 3,584 in 1937. 

The rural educational missions, which have become justly famous, were 
placed for a time under the Autonomous Department of Indian Affairs, pre- 
liminary to their complete reorganization. This move, however, met with strong 
criticism, particularly from the members of the missions and from teachers’ 
unions, They succeeded in having these mobile and highly trained units once 
more placed under the secretary of education. The confusion caused by these 
rapid changes was all the more unwelcome in view of the fact that the missions 
have recently launched a campaign to foster small industries in the Indian 
villages, a task for which they are especially equipped. .... 

Social-service activities in the elementary and secondary public schools have 
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become a characteristic of Mexican education. In 1937, 9,000 public schoc's 
maintained temperance committees; 7,000 had committees which co-operated 
with the government in its efforts to protect national resources, especially 
forests; 5,000 schools had child-welfare committees; and 503 schools had com- 
mittees which had taken an active part in improving the water supply of towns 
and villages. Producers’ and consumers’ co-operatives exist in scores of towns 
and rural schools, which distribute food and medical supplies, working side by 
side with local and state relief agencies. Activities of this kind are fostered by a 
special bureau of the Department of Education, called the Technical Office of 
Educational Social Action. 

How this unity of social and educational objectives works out can be illus- 
trated by a number of examples. In the state of Querétaro, where opposition to 
the government’s land-distribution program was strong, the elementary-school 
teachers constituted themselves advisers to the ejidos or agrarian communities, 
often at great personal risk. When the expropriation of foreign oil companies 
became the issue of the day, units of study and projects dealing with petroleum 
and its development as a national industry were immediately prepared. In this 
way both teachers and pupils became active and informed propagandists of the 
policy being followed by the government. Rising living costs have been studied 
by the schools, which have organized consumers’ co-operatives of former stu- 
dents in order to spread information on the mechanics of distribution, price- 
fixing, retail selling, and purchasing. More than thirty of such co-operatives 
have been set up and united in a national co-operative federation. Courses of- 
fered on the principles of co-operative management include legislation, account- 
ing, business, and merchandising practices. .... 

The national government has invited municipal and state governments, as 
well as labor and civic groups, to open secondary schools wherever possible. 
Federal authorities are ready to pay a small subsidy to such schools. 

In March, 1938, it was announced that twenty-one kindergarten and nursery- 
school experts had been sent to various states to set up programs of preschool 
guidance. These specialists have begun to organize mothers’ clubs, acquainting 
parents with the functions of the visiting teacher and the help they can receive 
from child-welfare centers. After a period of field observation, they will submit 
reports upon which will be based a nation-wide effort to establish the nursery 
and kindergarten as a part of the public-school system. Special arrangements of 
songs and rhythmic dances for the preschool child have been prepared under the 
direction of the well-known composer and conductor, Manuel M. Ponce. 


HELP IN THE PLANNING OF ForRUMS 


be the past few years a great deal of practical experience has 
been gained with respect to the most effective ways to organize 
and carry on public forums. While he was superintendent of schools 
in Des Moines, Iowa, Dr. John W. Studebaker undertook to demon- 
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strate the management of a system of community-wide forums and, 
since becoming United States commissioner of education, he has 
vigorously championed the public forum as a means of cultivating in 
the adult population the social insights necessary to safeguard our 
democratic way of life. During the past three years 580 local com- 
munities, aided by federal emergency funds, have conducted public- 
forum demonstrations. In a recently published pamphlet Dr. Stude- 
baker and Chester S. Williams, assistant administrator of the Fed- 
eral Forum Demonstrations, undertake to make available, for school 
administrators, school-board members, and civic leaders, much of 
the experience gained in these demonstration centers. The pamphlet, 
entitled Forum Planning Handbook, is published by the American 
Association for Adult Education in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education. 

The following statement is quoted from the first chapter. 

The authors have tried to put into brief and readable form that body of 
practical experience on which our agencies of public education may build per- 
manent and growing programs for improved citizenship. 

Behind the handbook are thousands of pages of reports, the described ex- 
periences of hundreds of American educators who have experimented with tens 
of thousands of school-managed forums, and the recommendations of educators 
and civic leaders engaged in the nation-wide program of demonstrations. Be- 
hind this handbook are records of some thirty-six state forum conferences con- 
ducted by the state departments of education. 

Into these pages goes material based on many thousands of letters, thousands 
of columns of newspaper editorial comment on local demonstrations, and scores 
of magazine articles, 


A valuable feature of the pamphlet is a list of selected references 
on forum organization and discussion leadership. The pamphlet may 
be obtained through the Federal Forum Demonstrations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


THE BirTH-RATE AMONG CATHOLICS AND Non-CATHOLICS 


l Is common knowledge that the small-family pattern has come to 
be adopted, to a greater or less degree, by practically all elements 
in our population. It seems to be generally supposed, however, that 
birth-rates are materially higher among Catholic than among non- 
Catholic elements in the population. In a recent article in the Jour- 
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nal of the American Statistical Association, entitled “Religious Dif- 
ferentials in the Net Reproduction Rate,” A. J. Jaffe presents a body 
of data on the relative fertility of Catholics and non-Catholics. Mr. 
Jaffe reaches the following conclusions with respect to fertility 
among Catholics and Jews. 


The evidence reviewed in this study (for the period 1920 to 1935) revealed no 
clear-cut differentials between the net reproduction rates of the Catholic and 
non-Catholic populations. In general, the Italian-born and the native-born of 
Italian extraction have higher rates than other groups. The Catholic Irish, 
Polish, and the groups of miscellaneous nationalities, on the other hand, have 
rates about equal to, or somewhat lower than, the rates of comparable non- 
: Catholic groups. 

; The net reproduction rates of both the foreign-born and native-born Jewish 
populations, in general, tend to be somewhat lower than rates of economically 
comparable Protestant stock. This is especially evident in the data of the city 
of Chicago. 


Lonc DIvIsIon BY THE METHOD OF INSPECTION 


NUMBER of investigations indicate that there are a variety of 
A methods by which ability to solve arithmetic problems can 
be improved. As Thiele’ has pointed out, most of the research studies 
have been based on “‘the assumption that improvement in problem- 
solving ability is dependent upon the acquisition by the pupils of 
some sort of thought-pattern or technique of problem-solving.”’ 
Some years ago Washburne and Osborne? reported a study which 
led them to challenge this notion that children should master some 
formula or specific technique of problem-solving. They came to the 
conclusion that “children who were taught no special technique of 
solving problems but simply solved many problems surpassed those 
who spent time learning a method of solving problems.” More re- 
cently Thiele has reported two studies which bear out Washburne 
and Osborne’s earlier conclusion and which lead him to inquire: 

May we not argue further that, if children are left to make their own gen- 
eralizations about problem-solving from repeated successful experiences, these 


« C. L. Thiele, ““A Comparison of Three Instructional Methods in Problem Solving,”’ 
Research on the Foundations of American Education, pp. 11-15. Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1939. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1939. 

2 Carleton W. Washburne and Raymond Osborne, “Solving Arithmetic Problems,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX VII (November and December, 1926), 219-26, 296-304. 
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generalizations are more valuable to them than the ready-made types which 
adults think they should make? If these conclusions are valid, the teaching of 
techniques of problem-solving in the lower grades should be discontinued. 


From C. L. Sampson, principal of the Humboldt School at St. 
Louis, Missouri, we have received an account of a simple procedure 
in teaching long division which he finds works very successfully. 
Mr. Sampson believes that the trial-and-error method is not as ef- 
fective as what he calls the “inspection method.” We quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from a statement submitted by Mr. Sampson. 


There is a simple change that can easily be made with any class starting long 
division. This change is from the trial-and-error method to the inspection meth- 
od. The following illustrations show clearly the mental processes involved in the 
use of this method. In the second illustration the quotient is to be carried to 
two decimals. 





26 26.84 
478) 12828 478) 12828 
956 956 

3268 3268 
2868 2868 

400 4000 

3824 

176 


If 3 is taken for the quotient factor, there will be 2 to carry from the product 
of 7, which added to 3 X4 will be too large. The quotient factor is obviously 2. 
A glance will show that the next quotient factor cannot be 8. It can be seen that 
7 will give 5 for the carrying figure, which is too large when added to 7X4. Six 
is correct. If a case does not appear as evident, it may benecessary to consider 
another carrying figure to the right. The carrying figure should be given more 
rational treatment in the simpler processes that precede long division. 

In the second example, if the next factor is 9, 6 must be added to the product 
of 9X4. The trial dividend would be too large. Eight is therefore known to be 
the correct factor. As it can be seen that the next factor cannot be 4, but that 3 
as a factor will leave a remainder larger than half of the divisor, 4 is approxi- 
mately correct to the hundredths’ place. 

This inspection of the carrying figure has been used for three years in the 
Humboldt School in St. Louis. A test exercise was given to 249 pupils in Grades 
V-VII and was worked im ink. One hundred and eighty-nine pupils obtained 
3,402 quotient factors without an error. The remaining 60 pupils had to make 
123 corrections, for an average of 16 out of 18 quotient factors correct by inspec- 


tC. L. Thiele, op. cit., p. 15. 
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tion. The test was given without any previous notice or preparation or instruc- 
tion. 

This method of division brings the product facts into more precise relation to 
the system of numeration. Trial and error is contrary to the most distinguishing 
characteristic of mathematics, which proceeds or should proceed step by step 
from what is given to what is required. To proceed in this way with insight of 
meaning is purposeful practice instead of bond-forming drill. No attempt should 
be made to make long division automatic. .... When pupils, working together, 
are given a chance to think for themselves, on their own time, there will be many 
surprises at what they can do. This inspection method secures accuracy by 
enforcing concentration; the mind is not so likely to wander off as when it is 
mechanically following a rule. G. F. Stout wisely counsels, “It is a mistake to 
look for the value... . in a supposed ultimate achievement considered in de- 
tachment from the process of its attainment” (“Do Finite Individuals Possess a 
Substantive or an Adjectival Mode of Being?” Life and Finite Individuality, 
p. 145. Edited by H. Wildon Carr. London: Williams & Norgate, 1918). 

There are other questions concerning the relation of process to numeration 
which, judged against the rigor of custom and the established habits of teachers, 
are radical. That this proposed change in dividing is not radical a little practice 
by a teacher or a supervisor will show. However, the pupil is the only one to be 
considered in this case. 


THE STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY 


Rep taI principals, and teachers who are interested in 
making studies of their communities in order to become better 
informed with respect to the educational needs and resources will find 
particularly helpful a recently published bulletin of the Department 
of Public Instruction of Michigan. The bulletin is published under 
the title “Basic Community Survey.” It is essentially a survey form 
for gathering worth-while information about the community. The 
form is divided into seven parts: ‘Community Maps,” “Popula- 
tion,” “Type of Community,” “Economic Factors,” “Community 
Agencies,” “(Community Problems and Planning,” and “‘Supplemen- 
tary Documents or Exhibits.”’ The following statement quoted from 
the bulletin gives a general idea of the purposes that it is intended to 
serve. 


The process of obtaining the following information and the information ob- 
tained should furnish a basis for servicing the following program: 
A. For the pupil 

1. To introduce the pupil to essential experiences, meanings, and under- 
standings 
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a) By orienting the pupil to the social relationships and problems of the 
community 
b) By providing opportunities to the pupil for useful co-operative par- 
ticipation in community activities 
2. To develop a composite picture of the human and physical resources of 
the community as a basis for intelligent participation in community life 
3. To interpret social behavior in the present culture pattern of the com- 
munity 
B. For the teacher and for curriculum-planning 
1. To understand better the pupil and his needs by exploring the environ- 
mental factors that influence him 
2. To determine the various relationships of community life and living in 
which the pupils do or may participat. 
3. To interpret present patterns of social behavior in the light of earlier pat- 
terns from which the present patterns evolved 
4. To bring together for utilization the wealth of instructional resources that 
the community may offer 
5. To provide a psychological approach to the larger aspects of society 
through the study of the local social order 
6. To collect data that will serve as a basis for modifying the educational 
program upon the basis of the needs of the community and in terms of 
community improvement 
C. For the community 
1. To improve the effectiveness of educational agencies by utilizing per- 
tinent community data 
2. To discover the needs and problems of the community as a basis for a 
general plan and program of community improvement 
3. To discover and to develop ways and means for co-ordinating and 
unifying community action 
4. To discover through a study of the culture as a whole the basic criteria for 
the evaluation of instructional programs 
D. For the Department of Public Instruction 
1. To provide a basis for more effective service to the local unit 
2. To present a composite picture of state-wide conditions and needs to be 
used in developing immediate and long-time state-wide plans and pro- 
cedures 
The administrator should not consider the collection of data for this study his 
whole responsibility, although he has the final responsibility. If properly han- 
dled, it is excellent educational procedure and good public-relations policy to 
give the pupils, faculty, board of education, and public a share in the project. 
Teachers and pupils should plan co-operatively for participation in the collec- 
tion of data. Four hundred eighty-three schools made similar studies during the 
school year 1937-38. Many of them planned the study so that homemaking 
classes gathered data on home conditions; vocational classes gathered data on 
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occupations; commercial classes gathered data on types of business enterprises 
and volume of trade; social-science classes determined the scope of the com- 
munity and gathered data on social agencies; mathematics classes drew maps, 
graphs, and charts. 


A GUIDE TO Books FOR TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


EACHERS of social studies everywhere will be interested in a bul- 

letin of the National Council for the Social Studies which has 
been published under the title Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by a committee under the chairmanship of Wilbur F. Murra. 
The following paragraphs quoted from the Introduction indicate the 
general purpose and scope of the bulletin. 


An amazing amount of thought and energy in recent years has produced an 
almost unbelievably large number of textbooks for use in the social-studies 
classes of American elementary and secondary schools. Probably no one person 
knows all of these books, and few are able to be well informed even in a restricted 
subdivision of the field. Less to be tolerated, however, is the fact that it is almost 
impossible to find out what books exist together with elementary data about 
them. Prior to the publication of this bibliography, the only list of the social- 
studies textbooks which could claim to be reasonably complete was that com- 
piled some twelve years ago by Amabel Redman and published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies for Elementary and Secondary Schools). But this list has long been out- 
dated. 

The need for a new comprehensive list of social-studies textbooks has been 
felt for several years. It has been expressed particularly by teachers and school 
administrators concerned with schoolbook selection and by teacher-training in- 
stitutions engaged in keeping abreast of current trends and in curriculum re- 
search. It is to be expected that teachers generally, even though not contem- 
plating the immediate selection of a new text, will profit from a full bibliographi- 
cal statement about the text or texts which they now use together with a list of 
all other titles in the given field. 

This bulletin does not pretend to solve in advance the teacher’s problem of 
textbook selection. It does not attempt to indicate what are the best books—or 
even the good books—in a given field. Rather, its intent is much more modest: 
namely, to tell what are the books. Teachers desirous of selecting a book to meet 
their particular needs will find help in the essay by William E. Vickery printed 
at the end of the bibliography in this bulletin and in the references there cited. 
It is the conviction of the committee which compiled this bulletin that no out- 
side agency or individual, no matter how expert, can determine by blanket 
recommendations what book should be used by any particular class and teacher. 
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The problem of textbook selection is an important one, and the responsibility 
for solving it cannot well be evaded by the classroom teacher. 

In addition to telling “what are the books” in each of the designated classifica- 
tions, this bibliography attempts to give the following objective facts about each 
book listed: full title and subtitle; authors’ full names; editors and collabora- 
tors; pagination; publisher; list price; date of latest edition; dates of all earlier 
editions, with variations in title and authorship noted; special editions and 
separately bound parts; supplementary materials such as workbooks, teacher’s 
manuals, and tests; sequence and interrelationships of books in series. 

Within these areas, no effort has been spared to make the bibliography as 
complete, accurate, and up-to-date as possible. It is hoped that no book proper- 
ly falling within the scope of the bibliography ... . has been omitted and that 
all pertinent facts about each book listed have been given fully and accurately. 


Part I is devoted to textbooks suitable for use at the elementary- 
school level. The subjects included are history, geography, and civics 
and fusion. The second part lists books designed especially for 
Grades VII-IX, under the following classifications: American his- 
tory, geography, civics (including economic citizenship), and fusion. 
The third part contains a list of textbooks written primarily for 
senior high school pupils. These textbooks are classified by subject: 
American history, world-history (including ancient, medieval, and 
modern history), English history, economic history, geography, 
economics, sociology (including social psychology), government, 
problems of democracy, and the Constitution. A valuable addition 
to the bulletin is a chapter giving suggestions for selecting a social- 
studies textbook. 

The bulletin may be obtained for fifty cents from Howard E. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

THE Put DELTA Kappa LECTURES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
oe local chapter of the Phi Delta Kappa fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has initiated a series of lectures dealing with 
important issues and problems in American education. The plan 
calls for a lecture each summer by some outstanding American or 
_ European scholar. The expectation is that these lectures will be pub- 
lished annually in an autumn number of the Elementary School Jour- 
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nal. The lecture for 1939 was given by William Fielding Ogburn, 
Sewell L. Avery distinguished service professor of sociology at the 
University of Chicago. We are pleased to present Professor Ogburn’s 
lecture, “Future Trends in Education,” in this issue of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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Chicago. EpitH P. PARKER, assistant professor of the teaching of 
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in the current issue at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant com- 
missioner for research in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. EvERETT J. KIRcCHER, assistant professor 
of education at Ohio State University. Howarp A. Dawson, direc- 
tor of rural service of the National Education Association, Washing- 
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FUTURE TRENDS IN EDUCATION: 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


* 


I WANT to begin by emphasizing the motif of the lecture this evening 
as dealing with the future because I want to turn your views 
forward and engage in what might be called projection. Perhaps 
many of you think the future is unknown, that a sort of veil or mist 
shrouds the vision and cuts it off. To a certain extent that is true, 
yet it seems to me that the future is not wholly unknown. Some 
things we know almost intuitively; for instance, no research is neces- 
sary to predict that during the immediate future we shall be speaking 
the English language in this country rather than Japanese or Ger- 
man. 

On the other hand, we must make a careful statistical study before 
we can say that during the next twenty or twenty-five years the 
average expectation of life in this country will be between sixty and 
seventy years. We can certainly say that the business cycle will con- 
tinue to give us depressions and periods of prosperity, but we are 
unable to say when the present depression will end and when the 
next period of prosperity will begin. We are not able to say when the 
next war will take place or what will be the outcome. Predictions 
must be viewed in terms of probabilities; some things can be foretold 
with considerable accuracy and some not at all. This means that I 
cannot deal with every important phase of education and make a 
serious guess about the future, but there are some things about which 
I think I can make a fairly reliable statement. That is what I shall 
attempt tonight. 

One of the ways in which we can look ahead is to project trends. 
Any social institution, such as the school, goes forward partly on its 


t The first of a series of annual summer lectures sponsored at the University of 
Chicago by Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. This lecture was delivered in Mandel 
Hall on the campus of the University on July 12, 1939. 
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own steam, but it is also influenced by forces outside which impinge 
upon it. I come to you from the field of sociology, hence as I see 
them, most of the forces which will direct education will come from 
outside the field of education proper. 

The first significant trend I want to mention has to do with school 
attendance. We know that the birth-rate has been declining for half 
a century, and we are reasonably sure that it will continue to decline 
for some years. It is very likely that some twenty-five or thirty years 
hence the population of the United States will begin to decrease. 
Such a trend is certain to have some influence on school attendance. 
Indeed, the influence is already evident in the enrolment data for 
many schools. We can, therefore, predict that there will be no rapid 
increase but rather a decrease in the number of pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools. This decrease will probably lead to a decrease in 
the number of teachers in the elementary schools. 

Whether this trend will affect the high schools is a question. It 
produces a reduction in the number of elementary pupils because 
nearly all children of elementary-school age are in school. Only about 
65 or 70 per cent of children of high-school age are in high schools. I 
think it was only about ten years ago that 4o per cent were in high 
school. Since there is such a possibility of increase in the proportion 
of persons of high-school age who attend school, we feel that the 
diminution in attendance in the high school will not be so noticeable 
for a time as it is in the elementary school now. 

A smaller percentage of college-age people go to college. If, how- 
ever, a large proportion, some go per cent or more, of the persons of 
high-school age go to high school, it seems probable that we shall 
have an increase in college attendance. Such a trend suggests some 
interesting possibilities. One that occurs naturally to sociologists as 
well as to economists is the question of whether college and high- 
school graduates will be able to find jobs that are appropriate to 
their qualifications and preparation. It is quite apparent that there 
will not be enough white-collar jobs for all the graduates; many will 
take jobs that are not white-collar jobs. I think this possibility is 
not necessarily a matter to be regretted. I am not sure there is any 
reason why plumbers should not enjoy the fine pleasure of discussing 
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Aristotle as well as do professors of philosophy and teachers of 
education. 

Another aspect of school attendance which may be noted is the 
attendance of children at younger ages. Formerly we never heard of 
anyone going to school before six years of age; sometimes they did 
not go until nine or ten or even older. The Census of 1930 tells us 
that one in five children who were five years of age were going to 
school. It is quite probable that we may have an increase in at- 
tendance in the earlier age groups. One cause may be the percentage 
of mothers who are employed outside the home. One in eight or nine 
married women in the Census of 1930 reported themselves as gain- 
fully occupied. At the beginning of the century this proportion was 
one in twenty-two. Quite possibly, the future ratio may be one in 
four or five. That force may operate to put children in schools at 
early ages, although this result is not likely to occur suddenly be- 
cause of the cost to the taxpayer of providing for this increase. 

I am brought to another point which buttresses this prediction. 
Schools in the future are likely to give more attention to what we 
call the personality of the pupil, in addition to the training of the 
intellectual virtues and the intellectual capacities as such. With col- 
lege students personality training is almost a hopeless task because 
their personalities are already formed, and only a violent shock can 
change them. Hence this training is not a probable development in 
college, but it is quite a possibility in the lower schools, particularly 
for the younger children. Again I get my basis of estimation from a 
force outside the school. 

Some centuries ago the personalities of children were shaped large- 
ly by three institutions: the family, the church, and the village or 
community. It is my observation as a sociologist that these three 
institutions have suffered a decline in the past one hundred or two 
hundred years. As they have declined, their power over the develop- 
ment of personality has diminished. The function of developing per- 
sonalities is tending to leave the church, the village, and the home, 
and pressure is being brought by the home for the schools to take up 
this function. I have often talked with parents about schools and 
where to send their children, and I cannot remember the parent who 
was tremendously concerned over pedagogical methods as such. 
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They were much more concerned over such questions as personal 
relationships, the racial elements in the student body, the athletic 
situation, the social customs, dancing, fraternities, drinking, and the 
size of the student body. All these, it seems to me, concern per- 
sonality. If the parents have anything to do with it, I believe the 
schools will be forced to undertake to do what they can for per- 
sonalities. 

I do not believe the influence of the family on personality will ever 
entirely disappear, but certainly there is a pressure for this function 
to be shifted in part to the schools. My thought is that this shift will 
continue during the next half-century. I think that the schools will 
be reluctant to assume this increased responsibility. It is too big a 
task, which they will not undertake voluntarily; but I think they are 
going to be forced to undertake certain steps. How they will do it is, 
of course, a question. 

The classrcom as such is by no means the best instrument or the 
best locale for training personalities. There is much better oppor- 
tunity outside the classroom. Schools in small communities; schools 
that have playgrounds; extra-curriculum activities that utilize the 
school buildings for other purposes than training in the three R’s; 
schools that hold dances, debates, and athletic contests—all offer 
better opportunities for personality training. The school personnel 
who have the greatest influence on personality are the coaches, the 
trainers, the deans, and the individuals who deal with extra-curric- 
ulum activities. The new demands placed on the school will cause 
these activities to be expanded. 

With regard to the curriculums of the schools I do not know that 
any statement I make on this subject has a high degree of possibility 
and soundness. Certainly the trend of curriculum revision at the 
present time is in the direction of practical, utilitarian courses; and 
I should think that the demands of the social and the economic insti- 
tutions upon the schools would be for further development of the cur- 
riculum along these lines. 

I realize that this great question of what is and what is not 
utilitarian depends on your viewpoint. All courses are utilitarian in 
a sense, some immediately practical, others ultimately so. It seems 
to me we overemphasize tradition in regard to the academic cur- 
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riculums. I can illustrate this point by reference to a description of 
village life in India. The social and the economic conditions of Hindu 
village life are deplorable. The use of fertilizer for cultivation of land 
is unknown. The soil is nearly worn out. The natives live on very 
inadequate food, polished rice, and send away their wheat to pay the 
interest on their indebtedness. They represent benighted and ig- 
norant agricultural conditions. In one of the schools established by 
the British, the youngsters were found engaged in memorizing the 
names of the Plantagenet kings of England. There is a certain 
parallel to this situation in our college and high-school curriculums. 
It would seem that the practical forces of life are likely to take away 
the lag of curriculums and to bend them in the direction of more 
practical utilitarian courses. 

Furthermore, I think the schools are likely to be more efficient in 
the future. The efficiency movement is spreading throughout all our 
social institutions. It is centered in the movement for scientific man- 
agement in industry, but it is spreading to political institutions. The 
various record-making devices and studies of management are all 
focused in that direction. I think that the efficiency movement in 
schools will be encouraged by the infiltration of the efficiency move- 
ment from outside into the schools. 

There are actually two schools in two cities that may be compared 
from the point of view of efficiency. If you start a boy to school in 
City A and his twin brother in City B, the school systems are so 
organized that the graduate in City A would enter the Junior class 
at college at the same time the graduate of the school in City B 
would be entering the Freshman class. The boy in City A would 
have just as much information and training and would have gone 
over the same books and material as his brother in City B but in a 
shorter time. In City A this result is achieved largely through co- 
ordination of the curriculum. It illustrates something of the possi- 
bilities of an efficient system. 

There is one other aspect of this efficiency movement that seems to 
me likely to develop in the future, namely, the lessening of the in- 
equalities that exist in education. Again referring to trends outside 
education, we can see a strong movement throughout the United 
States for establishing a minimum below which any institution or 
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any individual is not allowed to fall. This movement is manifested 
in the advances made with regard to maternal health, childbirth, 
old-age pensions, social-security measures, and the like. The tend- 
ency is to spread the accumulated benefits of the more favored of our 
communities and citizens to the less favored ones. That movement 
is already well under way in education and seems likely to operate to 
raise standards which are rather low in less favored communities. 
Inventions and improvements in transportation and communication 
have broken down isolation and have brought opportunity to remote 
regions by enlarging the unit of administration. 

Now I turn to another trend which is interesting to the student of 
sociology, namely, the accumulation of culture and the growth and 
magnitude of civilization. There was a time in society when the old 
man of the tribe knew practically everything in the way of history 
and knowledge that existed in regard to the tribe. The most recent 
example in our own culture was Herbert Spencer, who wrote au- 
thoritative books, the best of his time, in the fields of education, 
philosophy, biology, geology, sociology, economics, etc. There will 
never be another who will know it all because the amount of knowl- 
edge is too great and accumulates too rapidly. This great accumula- 
tion of knowledge raises another question: How can the school pass 
on this tradition, this vast amount of knowledge? 

One of the thoughts that come to mind is that something might be 
done to prolong the period of schooling. Many years ago John Fisk 
developed a theory called “the prolongation of infancy.” It is quite 
interesting to see how long infancy may be prolonged by the school 
system. When I was a young man in an agricultural civilization, a 
man was supposed to be a man at twenty-one and a woman a woman 
at eighteen. Now we refer to some man who enters the graduate 
school at thirty as a youngster. A student who is graduated from 
college at twenty-two, spends three years in law school or three or 
four years in medical school, and then lives through a “starvation 
period” of several years for the lawyer or two years’ internship in a 
hospital for the doctor, really gets started on his career rather late in 
life. Prolongation of infancy of this sort is one way in which we can 
adjust to this accumulated knowledge. I think this trend will con- 
tinue. 
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Another method of adjustment is to develop specialization. This 
tendency is already evident in many fields. For example, there is the 
field of genetics, which is a branch of zodlogy, itself a branch of the 
biology about which Spencer wrote one of his volumes. A geneticist 
is sometimes unable to read the papers of another geneticist because 
the language is so technical. This example could be duplicated in 
many other fields. Specialization is likely to go forward and is likely 
to lead to specialized schools. It is certainly one way by which so- 
ciety may adjust to this accumulated body of knowledge. 

I would like to predict here that there will be many other educa- 
tional institutions besides the schools. This prediction really indi- 
cates a changing concept of education, a notion broader than that of 
the behavior which occurs in the schoolroom. In a changing society 
like ours there is something of a tendency for the concepts to change 
because the underlying social conditions are changing. But we are 
extremely conservative: we resist simplified spelling, a change in our 
system of measurement, and modification of linguistic conceptions. 
Education should, in the course of time, overcome this inertia and 
develop new meanings. The word “‘art” is undergoing a redefinition 
today, as is the word “‘education.”’ We think of art as classical art, 
that is, painting, sculpture, and music, but Gilbert Seldes has writ- 
ten a book on the seven lively arts in which many phenomena such as 
vaudeville, motion pictures, and radio are included as art. Why may 
not photography be art as truly as painting? The changing aspects 
of life are infusing new meanings into old concepts. 

Link, in his book Return to Religion,’ suggested that we should be 
better off as a nation and that our students would be better off as stu- 
dents if they would abandon one year of college and substitute there- 
for one year in the C.C.C. camps. Link considers the C.C.C. camps 
as educational institutions. Similarly, we may classify the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs as educational. 

This infiltration of new meanings into education may be observed 
in Germany at the present time. The Germans know specifically 
what they want in education, be it right or wrong. They see clearly 
the young German type that they want to turn out, and they do not 
considér the schools as the only educational agency which is to mold 


t Henry C. Link, Return to Religion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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this product. Their institution known as the Arbeitdienst, similar to 
the C.C.C. camps, is among the agencies utilized for that purpose. 
We cannot overlook the possibilities of other institutions as educa- 
tional agencies. Today we have a population in which everyone 
reads and writes. Soon we shall have a population in which everyone 
has at least a high-school education. 

With a change of technique there are possibilities of spreading cer- 
tain types of education widely through the different communication 
inventions and agencies. I can see that the radio might become quite 
an institution of an educational sort. Indeed, the radio news com- 
mentator now exerts something of an educational influence in civili- 
zation and in social science. Magazines certainly qualify in that re- 
gard. They have a definite role in extending educational influence in 
a community. I am impressed with the possible agencies of this 
kind. I think the movie is already educating us in ethics and man- 
ners and broadening our knowledge about customs and current 
events by serving somewhat as the equivalent of travel. It also 
teaches some history. 

There are also possibilities in facsimile transmission—a device 
which prints bulletins or newspapers. The machines are not par- 
ticularly costly. Isaw one of them at the San Francisco Fair print a 
sixteen-page newspaper in an hour and a half. Think what might be 
done with correspondence courses. 

The specialization of newspaper columnists is interesting. Some 
of the columns today may be the equivalent of a lecture on political 
science. Other columns contain much valuable advice on the subject 
of health and disease. 

Thus I think you are likely to find a certain increase and extension 
of what I would call educational institutions. As the family, the 
church, and the village lost these functions, they have been taken up 
by the schools, newspapers, magazines, forums, and various clubs 
and societies. 

One may also predict wider use in the schools of some of the newer 
inventions. It is easy to see that an invention is first adopted in 
order to make a profit for the manufacturer. To schools a new inven- 
tion means expenditure of money, with no saving or profit. Hence 
business adopts new inventions before the schools do. It is likely 
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that the business world will take up television quicker than will the 
schools because such innovations on the part of the schools require 
additional money from the taxpayers. There seems to be a lag in 
adoption of these newer devices by the schools, and for that reason 
we underestimate the potentialities of these instruments. 

Television will have great use in the future in the schools. It cer- 
tainly is a marvelous instrument for orientation in current events, 
politics, and economic science. The radio will be used more. In fact, 
the schools may have to abandon some of the traditional classroom 
instruction for other methods. 

Educational motion pictures have been developed to a consider- 
able degree. Another important invention is the mechanism for mak- 
ing a film book. This device is very cheap. About four hundred 
pages of typewritten material can be photographed for about a dol- 
lar, and I am told that it will be possible to produce the required 
number of copies of a Doctor’s dissertation for about fifteen dollars. 
The apparatus for projecting the film is also simple and inexpensive. 
I believe this device is certain to be used widely to great advantage 
in educational institutions. 

There is another invention I have often speculated about. It is 
the talking book, which was suggested to me a number of years ago 
by an advertisement offering for sale a phonograph record that 
would run for thirty minutes. Certain speeches and lectures were 
available. As I thought about it, I could see possibilities of using 
this device in education. Suppose you were the president of a small 
college and could get a set of lectures in philosophy delivered by 
Whitehead, Dewey, and Bertrand Russell. Why engage any local 
talent when such distinguished philosophers are available through 
this new medium? This is just one of the possibilities; there are 
many others, but I do not wish to let my fancy go too far. 

There is one more point I would like to make before I close. 
Changes in the political organization are taking place at the present 
time which seem to me to be of profound significance for the schools. 
I have talked about changes in the family, village, industry, and in 
various other institutions, but I have not said much about govern- 
ment. What is happening is that government is being united with 
business, and we are moving in the direction of the totalitarian state. 
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Government is becoming a much larger institution and is touching 
our lives in more ways than it used to—paying checks to farmers, 
taking care of aged and unemployed, furnishing work and relief. It 
is telling workers that they can unionize, telling employers what they 
can and what they cannot do with regard to labor. 

As government expands and touches our lives in more and more 
ways, it is evident that politics and political matters become more 
important. They are going to reach out and try to control our ac- 
tivities. I think that they are likely to try to dominate, or at least to 
exercise influence over, the curriculums of the schools. Not long ago 
the legislature of a neighboring state passed an act requiring all 
schools to teach all the pupils the virtues of cheese. If it is possible to 
put cheese into the curriculum, we don’t know what else may be 
slipped in. Propaganda has made tremendous strides since the World 
War, partly as the result of inventions, such as the radio, and of 
improved methods in advertising and printing. The average Ameri- 
can believes that he thinks his own thoughts and that he plans his 
own actions and does not need anyone to tell him what to do. But 
propaganda is subtle; its ideas filter in in all sorts of ways and its 
possibilities are tremendous. 

I am concerned over the potential dangers from government be- 
cause of what has taken place in Europe. In the Fascist and the 
Communist states there has been the most bitter strife between the 
church and the state over the control of youth. The dictators knew 
very well that the foundations of their social order would be insecure 
unless they had control of the youth. Consequently they have de- 
veloped organizations to insure this control. 

I was impressed by what a friend of mine from China told me the 
other day about the word “propaganda.”’ Over there they call it 
“thought control.” They realize that it is a device for controlling 
thought. It would bea serious matter if we did not maintain freedom 
with regard to what is taught to children. An important step in put- 
ting propaganda into the schools is likely to spring from patriotic 
organizations, which may attempt to influence legislatures to pass 
laws requiring youths to take oaths of loyalty to this or that. They 
may make their influence felt by censoring textbooks and by requir- 
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ing propaganda to be incorporated in textbooks. This matter is se- 
rious and surely one to be watched carefully. 

It is said that the requirement of a good speech is that the speaker 
should close on an optimistic note. I have mentioned a good many 
optimistic predictions in my remarks. I am sure you would think it 
unrealistic if I predicted nothing but good things because I would 
be giving you an example of wishful thinking, which is the greatest 
obstacle to successful prediction. If, however, you do not like the 
things I have predicted, I would like to make this reservation: that, 
because of the element of human will-power, it is never as easy to 
predict events of human behavior as it is to predict the movements 
of astronomical bodies. If you think some of my predictions unwise 
or undesirable, then it is up to you to change these trends and to 
bend your efforts to avert the occurrence of the undesirable courses 
which I have predicted. 
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> 
RURAL EDUCATION THE CRUCIAL AREA IN THE COUNTRY 


HE phenomenal concentration of population in urban com- 
Tuas during the past few decades has tended to obscure the 
importance of rural education in the national life. It is perhaps not 
generally known that approximately half of the nation’s children at- 
tend rural schools and that many more than half of the nation’s 
teachers teach in the open country or in villages. It is a fact of far 
greater importance that a large fraction of the nation’s children are 
growing up in what have been designated as rural problem areas— 
areas characterized by unusually high birth-rates, by an intense pres- 
sure of population on the resource structure, by a large acreage of 
marginal and submarginal farm lands, by low levels of living, and by 
the existence of a large percentage of the population unable to carry 
their own economic weight in periods of economic stress. A com- 
parison of the number of children living in these problem areas with 
the number living in certain other regions reveals the magnitude of 
the educational task in these areas of restricted economic oppor- 
tunity. Twenty-five per cent of all children seven to thirteen years 
of age live in rural problem-area counties, 28 per cent live in the 
rural and the urban non-problem areas of the Northeast (including 
New England, the Middle Atlantic states, West Virginia, and 
Maryland), 24 per cent live in the rural and urban non-problem 
areas of the middle western states, and only 5 per cent live in the 
entire Far West. : 

The problem of providing a reasonable degree of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity in the United States is essentially a problem of 
improving the educational opportunities afforded rural youth. A 
large portion of rural children attend one- and two-room schools. 
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They are taught by teachers markedly less well qualified than teach- 
ers in urban schools. In 1936 rural teachers received, on the average, 
a salary of $830; in the same year urban teachers were paid an annual 
salary of $1,820. Expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
in 1936 was $99 in the case of the urban child and $61 in the case of 
the rural child. Rural children, moreover, attend school on the aver- 
age about twenty days less each year than do urban children. In the 
great majority of rural schools the curriculum is sorely in need of 
revision to meet the conditions of modern life; instruction may still 
be characterized as being, in the main, drill in the three R’s and 
rehearsal of textual materials. Library facilities are commonly in- 
adequate or do not exist at all. Finally, great inequality exists be- 
tween high-school and junior-college opportunities afforded rural 
and urban youth. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Many factors, of course, contribute to the inequality of education- 
al opportunity in the United States. One of the most important of 
these is the differential in fertility between the urban and the rural 
populations and the resulting imbalance in the distribution of the 
educational load. For more than a century birth-rates have been 
much higher in agricultural than in urban communities. Throughout 
the United States, as a rule, birth-rates rise by sharp steps as the 
size of the community grows smaller. In 1930, in the rural-farm pop- 
ulation fertility among native white women was about 62 per cent 
greater than necessary for family replacement. In contrast, in the to- 
tal urban population fertility among native whites was below what 
was required to maintain the population permanently by 13 per cent, 
and in cities of 500,000 or over by as much as 22 per cent. These dif- 
ferences in birth-rates mean that economically productive adults in 
the rural population have a heavier burden of child nurture and 
education than have adults in the urban population. Table 1 shows 
clearly the unequal distribution of the educational load between the 
rural and the urban populations of the various regions and states. 

The relative ability of a community to support education is deter- 
mined in part by the number of children of school age for whom each 
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TABLE 1 


CHILD POPULATION RELATIVE TO ADULT POPULATION IN RURAL- 
FARM, RURAL NON-FARM, AND URBAN COMMUNITIES AND IN 
CITIES OF 100,000 AND OVER, BY REGIONS AND STATES* 























NUMBER OF CHILDREN 5 TO 17 YEARS OF 
AGE PER 1,000 ADULTS 20 TO 64 
YEARS OF AGE 
REGION AND STATE 
Rural- Rural Total en at 
Farm Non-farm Urban Evers 
and Over 
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North Dakota........... 681 544 BAO Wigs ateSrash 
South Dakota. ... hee 620 484 Hee. Alesse 
Nebraska. ..... er 585 440 384 355 
RONSAS os 5... skcsctate BX 573 426 387 382 
Montana....... eee 560 476 BIO Asc is ss: 
Idaho..... itd on cae see 656 503 MEO Bese sees 
Wyoming........ st 540 432 le Ceeorrsce 
Colorado. . . ae : 628 494 355 314 
Utah: ...... ale wets 806 675 519 459 
OCU lo te ee 791 558 408 363 
VERA. . 4.5... seen 779 585 404 306 
North Carolina. . eae: 875 622 BOO Be iioccsaws.< 
South Carolina. . . ; 936 641 BOY Miesee ares 
Georgia........ ee 837 517 424 242 
MUTE oho, «6 eee 722 491 374 360 
RG es cay oss ee 732 593 372 336 
MBNIORDOE so eos ob ees 723 569 383 356 








* Data from Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930: Population, Vols. IT and III. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 














NUMBER OF CHILDREN 5 TO 17 YEARS OF 
AGE PER 1,000 ADULTS 20 TO 64 
Years oF AGE 
REGION AND STATE 
Rural- Rural Total Cities of 
Farm Non-farm Urban aeorene 
and Over 
Southeast—Continued: 
PMB RIBS 5.ce5 « creis- 05d ces 824 542 424 386 
RIANA oo es sa3e. ests 735 452 Cn | eae 
ge hc a re 730 509 cs an eee enaey ere 
TUOWISIANA i rece. civesecale wes 767 543 393 370 
SOUMDWES Gs iss 3 oo aselenied ee 720 519 396 350 
0) eo 749 551 392 322 
Texas................-. 710 495 304 359 
New Mexico............- 715 622 AGO! Wes ceiesecks 
PRONG case w oe Sea cas ce 693 490 BO Mivererrs tects 
WAT WESC 5.6 0i5s006i%, sors ereverere ase 491 385 298 266 
UR oo Fo.99)5 a 6 Cena cats 432 336 71a eee eee 
Washington:........2.0.0.: 533 415 327 307 
105 70) 504 410 312 292 
CAUAGTING coin dooce dow e 469 370 290 253 

















thousand adults in the most productive age group must provide the 
necessary means of care and education. It is determined in part, too, 
by the relative number of aged dependents in the population. It isa 
significant fact that the economically productive population in rural 
areas has to provide for a disproportionately large number of older 
persons. For the United States as a whole, the number of persons 
sixty-five years of age and over per 1,000 persons of twenty to sixty- 
four years of age is as follows for communities of different sizes: 
urban, 85; rural non-farm, 124; rural-farm, 108. 

Rural America is carrying a disproportionately heavy educational 
load. It is also true that the rural population, especially the farm 
population, is receiving a disproportionately small part of the total 
national income. In every major region of the United States except 
the Far West, the farm population is carrying a percentage of the 
nation’s children far in excess of the percentage of the national in- 
come which it receives. In both the Northeast and the Northwest in 
1930 the percentage of the nation’s children for which farmers had to 
provide was twice as great as the percentage of the national income 
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which farmers received. In the Middle states and the Southwest the 
ratio of farm children to farm income was three to one. When the 
educational load, as measured by the number of children to be edu- 
cated, is considered in relation to economic capacity, as measured by 
income, the farm population of the nation carries an educational 
load four and one-half times as great as that of the non-farm popula- 
tion. In 1930 income per child of school age in the non-farm popula- 
tion was $3,795; in the farm population it was only $854. In other 
words, for every $1.00 of income behind the education of a farm. 
child, there was $4.44 behind the education of the non-farm child. 
The income per child of school age in the farm and the non-farm 
population was as follows for the various regions: Southeast, farm 
$474, non-farm $2,055; Southwest, farm $877, non-farm $2,723; 
Northeast, farm $1,326, non-farm, $4,478; Middle states, farm $890, 
non-farm $3,967; Northwest, farm $1,207, non-farm $2,885; and 
Far West, farm $3,480, non-farm $4,941. 

The unequal distribution of the national income between the farm 
and the non-farm population is due in part to the fact that the eco- 
nomic system operates to bring income into the hands of individuals 
and areas other than the individuals and the areas that produce it. 
Manufacturing in this country is highly centralized in a relatively 
few important industrial areas. In 1933 no less than 70 per cent of 
the wage jobs in the manufacturing and mechanical industries were 
supplied by the great industrial belt comprising eleven states and 
extending from southern New England through the Middle Atlantic 
states and westward beyond the Great Lakes. Two hundred indus- 
trial counties provide approximately three-fourths of all industrial 
employment.’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF RURAL TO URBAN AREAS 
Rural America makes substantial economic contributions to these 
areas of industrial concentration. It constitutes what may be con- 
sidered a vast colonial hinterland to the great industrial belt: it sup- 
plies the industrial cities with raw materials to be fabricated, it rears 
* Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, p. 319. Report 


of the Study of Population Redistribution, Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1936. 
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and sends forth a constant stream of young adults to keep the ranks 
of labor filled, and it consumes a large part of the output of industry. 
This rural hinterland is characterized by an extractive economy; it is 
continuously mining its resources of soil, timber, and minerals. It is, 
by and large, a debtor economy; it lacks accumulated capital to fab- 
ricate its own products or to develop its own resources. When indus- 
trial development takes place in this rural hinterland, it is likely to be 
financed by outside capital, and a large part of the profits, if any, are 
drawn off to the communities in which the capital isowned. Through 
interchange of raw products and fabricated goods, income produced 
in these areas flows in no inconsiderable volume to areas of indus- 
trial concentration. To meet the ‘‘trade balance” between country 
and city, the rural population redoubles its efforts in the exploitation 
of natural resources and the process of depletion is accelerated. How- 
ever abundant the natural resources of rural areas, whether of soil, 
timber, or minerals, so long as these areas operate as an extractive 
economy they face the problem of resource exhaustion and deple- 
tion. 

There are other channels through which wealth is transferred from 
rural to urban communities. Baker comments as follows on the con- 
tribution which farmers make to the prosperity of villages, towns, 
and cities: 

If it costs $2,000 to $2,500 (at predepression prices) to rear and educate the 
average child on American farms to the age of fifteen, when he may be assumed 
to be self-supporting (and $150 a year does not seem an excessive estimate of the 
cost of food, clothing, medical services, education, and all the incidental ex- 
penses), the 6,300,000 net migration from the farms during the decade 1920-29 
represents a contribution of about $14,000,000,000. This contribution is almost 
equal to the value of the wheat crops plus half that of cotton crops during these 

ears. 

: Nor is this all. When the farmer and his wife grow old and die, the estate is 
divided among the children. During the decade 1920-29 about one-fifth of the 
farmers and their wives died, and their estates were distributed among the chil- 
dren. One-third or more of the children had moved to town, and many of those 
children who remained on the farm had to mortgage it to pay the brothers and 
sisters who lived in the cities their share of the estate. A rough estimate indi- 
cates that between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 was transferred from the 
farms to the cities and villages during the decade 1920~29 incident to the settle- 
ment of estates. 

Although it is not intended to draw up a balance sheet of rural-urban con- 
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tributions, it is worthy of note, in passing, that there are great movements of 
farm wealth to the cities in addition to those incident to migration. Interest on 
debt paid to persons other than farm operators amounted to about $7,500,000,- 
ooo during the decade 1920-29, and rent paid to persons other than farm opera- 
tors amounted to about $10,500,000,000. These payments are of a different 
character from the movement of wealth incident to migration, but there can be 
little doubt that portions of these payments were for the use of capital that had 
been previously transferred to the cities as a consequence of migration. The 
total of these interest and rent items is only a little greater than that represented 
in migration, including the wealth that flowed to the cities in the settlement of 
estates. The total movement from these four sources appears to have been about 
$35,000,000,000 during the decade, or $3,500,000,000 a year, which was about 
one-third of the average annual gross income of all farmers during the decade. 


Estimates of this kind are, of course, only approximations, but, 
even after allowances are made for margins of error, they reveal 
something of the magnitude of the contribution of the farm to the 
wealth of the city. This contribution accounts in no small measure 
for the differences in the ability of the farm and the rural non-farm 
populations to support adequate programs of public education. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be repeated, then, with emphasis, that the problem of pro- 
viding a reasonable degree of educational equality in the United 
States is primarily a problem of improving the educational oppor- 
tunities of rural youth. The welfare of urban and rural areas alike 
depends in no small measure on the prompt and equitable solution 
of this problem. 

«0. E. Baker, “Rural and Urban Distribution of the Population in the United 


States,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII 
(November, 1936), 271-72. 
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* 


HE literature reveals that most instruments developed for the 

measurement of social maturity apply generally to all age levels 
or specifically to age levels other than that of the primary-grade 
child. No adequate measures designed specifically for primary-grade 
use are available. The present research attempts to contribute di- 
rectly to this age level. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Helping children to become adjusted to one another is one of 
the most important problems which confront the school today. In 
the accomplishment of this aim educators realize the need for a 
sympathetic and an unbiased understanding of child behavior. This 
research is an attempt to assist teachers in their understanding and 
direction of the primary-grade child. It is the account of the de- 
velopment of a rating instrument for the measurement of social 
maturity in Grades I, II, and III. 

If it is true, as some evidence indicates, that social traits change 
from one age group to another,’ studies must be made extending 
over two or three years of development in order adequately to ascer- 
tain growth during childhood. The research reported in this article 
focuses attention on the primary-school period, not only because of 
the priority of the period, but also because of the limited amount of 
study which has been made of the social characteristics of primary- 
grade children. 


t Esther Van Cleave Berne, An Experimental Investigation of the Social Behavior 
Patterns in Young Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IV, No. 
3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 88. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT FOR MEASUREMENT 
OF SOCIAL MATURITY 

For purposes of this study “‘social maturity” is defined as that 
growth and development of the individual, conditioned by both 
internal and external factors, which enables him to adapt himself 
successfully to his fellow-men and to adapt his fellow-men to him- 
self. 

This research logically began with an attempt to discover the 
constituents or the component parts making up social maturity at 
the primary-grade level. These constituents are later referred to 
as patterns. Whether or not these patterns exist entirely separate, 
one from another, they serve as a convenient way of classifying 
social behavior. 

Samplings of child experiences were arranged in a rating instru- 
ment measuring each pattern. The following criteria must be met 
if such an instrument is to be most useful: (1) It must be stated in 
terms most significant to the rater. (2) It must be stated in terms 
representing concrete types of behavior. (3) It must be stated in 
such a way that the individual will be accurately rated, not merely 
compared with the behavior of other children in his group. (4) It 
must measure all phases of social behavior in the child. (5) Each 
statement must set forth a desirable accomplishment. The advan- 
tage of a rating instrument conforming to these criteria can readily 
be seen. It takes on an aspect of objectivity, and at once the rating 
becomes easier and more reliable than it would be if the rating did 
not meet these criteria. 

No single approach was wholly relied on in the study of the chil- 
dren used in this research. One method led to another. Of necessity 
there was overlapping. There were, however, an organization and 
a unity of material so that ultimately there evolved a listing of 
patterns which were checked against subjective judgment. For the 
most part the following techniques were used in the order given: 
(1) observation of children working and playing together, (2) spe- 
cific observation of children selected because of their adjustment or 
their lack of adjustment in social traits, (3) interviews with primary- 
grade teachers, (4) informal interviews with primary-grade children, 
(5) analyses of studies conducted by other research workers, and 
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(6) criticisms of the selected constituents of social maturity by pub- 
lic-school teachers and principals. That the investigation should 
have begun with the observation of children is significant because 
there were no preconceived notions or ideas concerning the final 
classification of patterns. 

Two hundred and seventy primary-grade children were used as a 
working basis for the selection of these patterns. Fifty-five were 
studied individually by the method of observation or interviews 
with the children and in some cases by both methods. Studies were 
sometimes supplemented by interviews with the children’s teachers. 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL MATURITY 


The following list represents the patterns of social maturity under 
which, according to the results of the six techniques used, all pri- 
mary social behavior may be classified: 


1. Group compatibility.—Is able to get along congenially with varied groups 
of children; is companionable, conversable, communicative, and fond of min- 
gling, talking, and working with others. 

2. Kindness and sympathy.—Is kind in actions toward others; has a mutual 
feeling of pleasure or pain; regards the comfort and the interest of others before 
his own. 

3. Efficiency—Achieves high standards and shows a genuine effort to give of 
his best in work or play. 

4. Fair play—Behaves in a manner generally acceptable to social standards; 
does not endeavor to obtain credit due others; shows a sportsmanlike atti- 
tude in school and on the playground; respects the rights of others. 

5. Emotional adjustability—Has a feeling of security and manifests adequate 
ways of emotional release. 

6. Courtesy and politeness —Is considerate and thoughtful of others; con- 
forms socially with the customs and traditions of the race. 

7. Dependability—Can be depended on to fulfil responsibilities accepted; 
is trustworthy even when not being watched; is self-reliant and calm and exer- 
cises self-control. 

8. Neatness and orderliness.—Is tidy and orderly in work and play; is clean 
and trim in personal appearance. 

9. Self-confidence—Has courage to attempt the difficult; shows assurance 
and confidence in behavior; shows finality of decision. 

10. Co-operation.—Has the art of working with others harmoniously; shows 
willingness to sacrifice in the accomplishment of the desired end. 

11. Originality—Is original in work and play; shows inventiveness; pro- 
duces work without copying or imitating. 
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12. Curiosity—Is keenly curious; explores, investigates, asks questions, 
and shows interest in the strange and novel. 

13. Leadership.—Shows initiative, self-reliance, tact, decisiveness, aggressive- 
ness, and popularity which inspires others to follow and co-operate. 

14. Cheerfulness—Laughs and smiles frequently; is pleasant and happy. 

























Table 1 represents a rechecking of the pattern sources, which 
served a twofold purpose: (1) to ascertain whether each pattern was 
found in enough sources to warrant including it in the list and (2) 


TABLE 1 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL MATURITY AND SOURCES 
iN WHICH THEY WERE FOUND 














Foun In— 

PaTrEan Interviews 
Observation . t Related 
of Children | Vi Chi | ciudies 

dren 
7 
1. Group compatibility .... x x Xx 
2. Kindness and sympathy . x Xx x 
BL BEMARIICY 55 5:6 34.0. 6:0567550.8 x x x 
BAM OY 55 35 on cos ss x x x 
5. Emotional adjustability. 4 x x 
6. Courtesy and politeness. x x x 
7. Dependability.......... Xx x x 
8. Neatness and orderliness. x x x 
9. Self-confidence......... od x x 
10. Co-operation........... <x x x 
ra. SOTMINANIEY,......5.06055.4% | Se eee x 
02, MOUTRORIEY,. co soso sone x x x 
3 SAUCIBNID: 5 46:5 5 ss ees ee eee x 
14. Cheerfulness........... x x x 














to determine whether personal judgment had controlled the selec- 
tion of patterns. Table 1 shows the patterns and their relation to 
three main sources. It reveals that all but two patterns were found 
in all three sources. 


MEASUREMENT OF PATTERNS OF SOCIAL MATURITY 
Selection of items.—The next step considered is the measurement 
of each basic pattern. A sampling of behavior items*' covering each 
pattern was selected and placed in an objective rating instrument. 


* The word “‘item’’ here refers to the way in which a child behaves when confronted 
with certain situations. 
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It is needless to reiterate the steps taken in the formulation of these 
items, since the same sources as were used in the selection of pat- 
terns were available. Another source, however, proved fruitful. A 
sheet listing the fourteen patterns and their definitions was given to 
a number of teachers, who were asked to list items of behavior 
which, in their opinion, should be considered in the measurement of 
each pattern. These suggestions were summarized under the pat- 
tern to which they applied. Although few were used as stated, they 
helped in obtaining a wide sampling of child experience. 

An attempt was made to select items other than simple habits. 
Rather, those items were selected in which improvement should be 
made as a child passes from grade to grade. A large sampling was 
chosen in order to measure each pattern adequately. 

Statement of items.—In order that the criteria set up for making 
rating scales useful might be met, all items were stated in positive, 
concrete form. Each statement represented a desired stage of de- 
velopment. This form of statement permits the rating of each child 
according to his degree of development in any particular trait. Thus 
children are not compared with one another but are rated on their 
actual growth. 

Criticism of experts—As a means of further validating the work 
done, the classification of items under each pattern was submitted 
to the criticism of experts. From their criticisms and suggestions a 
revised list of items was made. In all, 157 items were classified under 
the fourteen patterns. 

An instrument of measurement.—These 157 items were placed in 
a rating instrument for the measurement of social maturity at the 
primary-grade level. This instrument is called the ‘““Long Form of 
the Rating Scale’ of Social Maturity.”’ Development in each item 
is represented by the following five-point scale. 

“7”? means never. The child has no development in the trait. 

“9”? means 25 per cent of the time. The child has some development but is still 
very low. 

“2”? means 50 per cent of the time. There is a fifty-fifty chance that the child 
will respond to the trait as given. 


t The term “scale” is here used as a descriptive term. In the strict technical sense 
this term should be reserved for an instrument in which the units of measurement 
have been definitely graduated. 
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“4” means 75 per cent of the time. The child is noticeably developed in the 
trait so that he responds very often in the right way. 
“5” means always. The child has complete development in the trait. 


On each of the 157 items a child is given the point score which 
most nearly represents his development. The total number of points 
received is the social-maturity score of the child, and it represents a 
quantitative statement of his social development. This long form 
is far too cumbersome for the average classroom teacher. How- 
ever, it represents an adequate inventory and gives a picture of 
social behavior for the primary-grade child. 

Validity of the instrument.—The validity of the social-maturity 
rating scale is based on (1) the care taken to incorporate within the 
rating scale those items which are of prime importance in the meas- 
urement of social maturity, (2) the criticism of competent judges, 
(3) the use of related studies, and (4) a sampling of items large 
enough to include the essentials in the measurement of social ma- 
turity. : 

Reliability of the instrument.—The scale was used in two schools 
and was then checked for reliability. In both schools the first three 
grades were equally represented with twenty-five children in each 
grade. These 150 children were rated by the scale. The chance- 
halves method was used for the computation of reliability. In one 
school the reliability for the combined grades was .972; in the other, 
.989. Reliability was also computed by the rank-difference method 
for twenty-five children. The reliability for one first grade was .831; 
for one third grade, .979. Reliability was computed by the rank- 
difference method for the purpose of showing that the reliability 
was not high merely because the three grade groups were combined. 


A SCALE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF GROWTH 
IN SOCIAL MATURITY 
To measure social maturity in terms of growth items is not easy. 
Social maturity is not defined as are other growth factors. Yet 
certain attitudes and habits acquired in school and through mingling 
with others are of more importance than the mastery of subject 
matter. Even though this fact is known, few teachers take into ac- 
count the social development of their pupils. Before teachers can 
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be expected to place emphasis on social maturity, a brief, objective, 
and all-inclusive instrument of measurement must be available. 

Experimental situation.—The same 150 children were used for the 
study of growth. The mean intelligence quotients for the grades 
used did not vary more than five points between the two schools, 
and the children, as judged by the teachers, showed about the same 
social background. These children, selected as representative of their 
grades, were rated on the 157-point scale. Pattern names were 
omitted to avoid biased judgment. 

Growth in scores—Combined group scores were consistently 
higher for each succeeding grade. With but three exceptions, com- 
bined group scores for each pattern showed growth gains. Of the 
157 items, thirty-nine showed growth gains in score for each suc- 
cessive grade in both schools. Sixty-three more showed score gains 
when the groups were combined. 


SHORT FORM OF THE RATING SCALE 
OF SOCIAL MATURITY 

The thirty-nine items showing consistent growth in both groups 
and one other item showing growth when the groups were combined 
were correlated with the scale of 157 items. 

The correlation between these items of growth and the 157-point 
scale for 150 primary-grade children was .844 + .06. This cor- 
relation shows a definite relation between the score made on growth 
items and the social-maturity score. It points further to the prac- 
ticability of formulating a brief scale with norms for each grade 
which would truly represent the rating scale in its long form. 

The first step in the formulation of a representative group of 
items was to include, with the list of thirty-nine, the sixty-three 
items showing growth gains when the groups were combined. One 
hundred and two items were then left for the selection of the short 
scale. The following standards were considered in selection: (1) A 
greater number of items should be selected from patterns which 
seem most important. (2) Items showing greatest variability be- 
tween grade scores should have preference. (3) Items showing a 
tendency for consistent growth from grade to grade should be used. 
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Seventeen teachers were asked to judge the patterns as to their 
importance in the development of social maturity. 

Items selected for a new scale-—Thirty items were selected for a 
new social-maturity scale. The number of items selected under each 
pattern was based largely on the teachers’ judgment of its impor- 
tance. All patterns were represented. This group of thirty items is 
termed the “Short Form of the Rating Scale of Social Maturity.’ 
The correlation between the short form and the long form of the 
scale is .g25 + .007. This correlation is highly significant, for the 
short scale is stated in concrete form and is easily administered. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF SCORES MADE ON SHORT FORM 
OF THE RATING SCALE OF SOCIAL MATURITY 











Age Interval Number of Mean Lowest Highest 
(in Years and Pupils Score Score Score 
Months) 

9-0 t0'9-3....... 7 113 gI 124 
8-8 to 8-11...... 22 IIo 77 127 
8-4 to 8-7....... 17 106 80 125 
8-0 to 8-3....... 14 IOI 71 120 
7-8 to 7-I1...... 19 904 65 120 
ee Ok La ee II IOI 83 120 
70 00 9-3..0.55- 15 93 67 121 
6-8 to 6-11...... 19 87 72 III 
6-410 67....... 15 78 68 110 

















Tentative grade norms.—The means, figured to the nearest whole 
number, made by the 150 primary-grade children on the Short Form 
of the Rating Scale of Social Maturity, are as follows: 86 for Grade 
I, 98 for Grade II, and 111 for Grade III. Consistent advancement 
is seen in the mean scores made. These means are to be considered 
only as tentative norms. 

The question whether children advance socially by chronological 
age was studied for 139 children ranging between six years and four 
months of age to nine years and three months. These children were 
those in the group of 150 previously discussed who were within 
this three-year range. 

Table 2 shows the averages, to the nearest whole number, made 


t A copy of the items used in this scale is found at the conclusion of this article. 
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on the Short Form of the Rating Scale of Social Maturity. Age 
intervals of four months are used for these primary-school children. 
It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from these figures because 
there are too few cases in each age interval. There is, however, a 
definite trend toward growth, and in only one case is the mean age 
score less than the preceding score. If the children were divided 
at six years, seven years, eight years, and nine years, a definite 
tendency toward growth would be shown. This table further reveals 
that, within this three-year range, some children in older age in- 
tervals make almost as low scores as those in younger age intervals. 
The reverse is also true. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS OF SAME CHILDREN BY 
DIFFERENT TEACHERS ON SOCIAL-MATURITY SCALE 














CoRRELATION OF Ratincs GIVEN 
Grapes TAUGHT Camano 
BY RATERS 
Grade I Grade IT Grade III 
LOC | eae 40.25 Jat.O7 85+ .04 
LUE ot 1. ree eee ATT 7h 507 81+ .07 
PIAA CTE oe Sigs 4A .1 85+ .04 88+ .03 














CONSISTENCY OF JUDGMENT BETWEEN 
DIFFERENT TEACHERS 


Three teachers were asked to use the scale to rate a group of the 
same children. Seventy-four primary-school children were selected 
from three schools in the city of Cincinnati for this purpose. Table 3 
shows the correlations between the ratings for each grade. 

The most significant fact in this table is the consistency of the 
coefficients of correlation for each grade. All first-grade correlations 
range from .41 + .11 to .47 + .11. Even though these correlations 
are not high, scarcely could it be said that they represent only 
chance relationships. The second-grade correlations range from .71 
+ .07 to .85 + .o4. These correlations are within close range and 
are high enough to be significant. The third-grade correlations range 
from .81 + .o7 to .88 + .03. From an analysis of the table it ap- 
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pears that third-grade children can be more accurately rated than 
can second-grade children and that second-grade children can be 
more accurately rated than can first-grade children. Since the cor- 
relations of Table 3 indicate that the rating scale is objective, the 
scale may be used with confidence in the primary school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The facts revealed by this study allow the following conclusions: 

1. This investigation is a pioneer study in the measurement of 
social maturity with attention centered on the growth aspect of 
traits and items. In the primary grades of two elementary schools 
a high positive correlation of .844 + .o6 exists between social- 
maturity scores and scores made on items showing consistent growth 
gain. Further analysis of items shows a tendency toward growth in 
most items. 

2. The Short Form of the Rating Scale of Social Maturity, made 
up of thirty carefully selected growth items, has a correlation of 
.925 + .007 with the 157 items contained in the Long Form of the 
Rating Scale of Social Maturity. 

3. When three teachers rated the same children on the Short 
Form of the Rating Scale of Social Maturity, the correlations of their 
ratings showed consistency and reliability. 

4. In view of the importance of social maturity in school success, 
special attention should be given to the measurement and the de- 
velopment of social traits of children in the primary grades. This 
study not only shows the importance of these traits but has de- 
veloped a scale reasonably accurate for the measurement of the 
traits. 

Items USED IN THE SHORT FORM OF THE RATING 
SCALE OF SOCIAL MATURITY 


1. Does he return to a task unfinished from the previous day and develop it? 

2. Does he tell the whole truth in each situation, that is, not pointing at some- 
one else? 

3. Would he admit his misdemeanor, for example, tearing a page from a book, 
breaking a window, tripping another, etc.? 

4. Does he make friends quickly and easily? 

5. Does he subjugate himself to reasonable demands of the group when con- 

vinced of their value? 
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6. Does he adjust himself to the opposite sex without appearing self-conscious? 
7. Does he lose himself as an individual in the group? 
8. Does he exhibit good school spirit? 
9. Would he do something which might work a hardship on himself, for the 
good of the group? 
10. Does he remain calm when he cannot get what he wants? 
11. Is he able to take a joke? 
12. Is he free from nervous habits, for example, biting nails, fiddling with hands 
and clothes? 
13. Does he accept decisions of the one in charge of the game without showing 
emotion? 
14. Does he accept failures as his own responsibility, that is, does not blame 
others, tools, or materials, or exaggerate another’s part? 
15. Does he play games fairly with all children, not taking unfair advantage of 
others? 
16. Does he, of his own free will, try to be courteous and polite? 
17. Does he answer questions in polite language and polite manner? 
18. Does he work as far as possible on a problem before asking help? 
19. Does he have confidence in his own ability to meet new problems in his 
work and play? 
20. Is he inclined to sympathize rather than laugh at those in difficulty? 
21. Are his remarks about others kind, that is, not saying things to hurt others’ 
feelings? 
22. Does he have good posture habits? 
23. Is he interested in having the finished product neatly and well done, that is, 
does he regard neatness ahead of speed, “getting by,” etc.? 
24. Does he have good taste in decoration, for example, bulletin board, teacher’s 
desk, flowers, windows, etc.? 
25. Is his characteristic facial expression agreeable? 
26. Does he have a direct, pleasant manner of speaking, not egotistical, shy, or 
self-conscious? 

27. Does he go from one purposeful activity to another without waste of time? 
28. Can he think accurately in unusual circumstances, for example, loss of 
books and materials, facing an accident, sudden anger in others, etc.? 

29. Is he alert and interested in new situations? 
. Can he put-himself forward without antagonizing others? 

















EFFECTIVENESS OF CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 


EDGAR A. STANTON 
Brighton School, Seattle, Washington 


* 


H™ effective are the character-building agencies? Which agen- 
cies give the best response when the schools ask their help in 
promoting the welfare of boys and girls? What are the home and 
community influences that produce problem children? To answer 
these and similar questions, the Research Committee of the Seattle 
Principals’ Association’ undertook an investigation in January, 1938. 
The main purpose of the study was to answer the second question, 
but the results provided much additional information. 

Investigation was made of problem children selected by the prin- 
cipals of the various schools. As a basis for contrast, an equal num- 
ber of superior children were studied. The instructions to principals 
were as follows: 

The Research Committee of the Seattle Principals’ Association has under- 
taken a study of community agencies and influences that affect the welfare of 
boys and girls. The necessary data will be obtained from a study of problem 
children as contrasted with superior children. In the large schools the number 
of boys in each group should be approximately equal to the number of girls. 

For each child, problem or superior, fill out one of the inclosed questionnaires. 
Those for the problem children are colored, while those for the superior children 
are white. Otherwise, the two are identical. 

Check, in the appropriate column, any information you have, or can obtain 
by interview or otherwise, concerning each child. Of course principals will con- 
sult with teachers, nurse, counselor, or anyone else who can assist in preparing 
a complete picture of the situation. You are urged to check each item defi- 
nitely and carefully that the information may be specific and reliable. Space has 
been provided where you may write additional facts. 

The committee realize that this will take some time. However, we have 
tried to make the demand no more than necessary. We thank you for your 


* The committee was composed of the following members: H. E. Dickerman, Bal- 
lard High School; Raymond W. Elder, Maple School; Charlotte Graham, Emerson 
School; Dora S. Herren, Montlake School; J. M. Kniseley, John Marshall Junior High 
School; and Edgar A. Stanton (chairman), Brighton School. 
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co-operation and assure you that we shall endeavor to make the results of value 
to you. 


Questionnaires were returned by forty-six schools. One hundred 
and seven problem cases and 110 superior children were reported. 
Since the two groups represented every grade from first to twelfth, 
all types of school organization, and practically every possible con- 
dition of home and community, the committee felt that, in spite of 
the comparatively small numbers, the study was sufficiently com- 
prehensive to give reliable conclusions. 

The problem group consisted of seventy-five boys and thirty- 
two girls with a median age of fourteen years. In the superior group 
were fifty-nine boys and fifty-one girls. Their median age was twelve 
years. Evidently boys are more likely than are girls to be considered 
problems. When it comes to recognition for excellent work, condi- 
tions are fairly even. Apparently it takes two years less to become 
outstanding for scholastic achievement than to gain a similar posi- 
tion as a source of trouble. 

Table 1 shows an average of 2.2 requests for help from com- 
munity agencies for each problem child and only one request for 
each two superior children. It also shows that the agencies most like- 
ly to be asked for help in the adjustment of problem pupils are those 
which are part of the school organization or are closely associated 
with it. Thus the first three agencies received 129 requests for help 
with the problem children, or 55 per cent of all requests for that 
group. The requests for superior children do not show this tendency, 
for they are scattered over many agencies. Doubtless the reason for 
the former condition is that the schools are organized to care for the 
conditions which are the most troublesome. 

Data on the effectiveness of the various agencies are given in 
Table 2. When comparisons are made, it should be remembered 
that the types of difficulties referred are not thesame. The problems 
with which the Junior Red Cross deals are usually different from 
those coming before the Juvenile Court. It is noteworthy that, al- 
though the Co-ordinating Council has been well established in 
Seattle for the past three or four years, this agency has not been 
asked for help for any of the 217 pupils. It is doubtless true also 
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that, outside of satisfaction of material wants, many of the requests 
involving problem children are more serious than those for the 
superior group. In other words, the greater effectiveness in dealing 
with superior children results partly from the differences in the 


TABLE 1 


COMMUNITY AGENCIES AVAILABLE FOR HELP IN PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 
AND FREQUENCY OF REQUESTS FOR HELP FOR 107 PROBLEM 
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CHILDREN AND 110 SUPERIOR CHILDREN 








[October 








PROBLEM CHILDREN 


SUPERIOR CHILDREN 








AGENCY 
Number of Number of 
Requests co Cont Requests Por ont 

Child guidance department......... 59 55 8 7 
Attendance department ............ 43 Oat (Beer toe: eeeemercae 
ee ak 6 27 25 5 5 
State Welfare Department ......... 20 19 4 4 
Juvenile police officer.............. 20 19 2 2 
eS Coo Ss eae eee en rs 17 BO") sun eee lasc beesee 
Ue CC an ene 10 9 9 8 
Playground leader................. 8 4 4 4 
Family Society .......... Nencie eater 7 7 2 2 
Pastor of church.......... 6 5 5 5 
Ryther Child Center..... Pe sae 5 SO Gecmmee Seeee eee 
Campfire Girls......... Saree arte 3 3 3 3 
One a rr 3 3 3 3 
ESE CL NE re een eee merece 3 3 5 5 
ROW C MAS ds Sewage as ss ee I EE Pee AAP Ren ete 
J) CEES ee Snr ewer, (eerwe, [Sean iranre 3 3 
CRS) Ce eee, (Rn nee Perera ateee ree I I 
Other service clubs................. I I I I 
OR SPSS oe COC a paaeeioeenee emeonee emesis [EPS EnROn TaN. ear RG eam Sy, Paraearaireese Recs 

BMA oo acc heen ecobites coe Bea: ecucenaces a (Sees ara 




















nature of the situations involved but largely from the difference in 
the children involved, since brighter children usually respond better 


to the efforts made to adjust them. 


Table 3 shows clearly that the outstanding good influences in the j 
community are the library, the Sunday school, the supervised play- 
field, the church, and the fieldhouse. The gang, the beer parlor, 
the public dance, and the pool hall are the worst influences. The 
movies occupy a paradoxical position, doing both good and harm. 
This paradox is explained by the great variation in the programs 
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offered. Also, superior children probably attend less frequently and 
choose better pictures than do the problem children. 


TABLE 2 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RESPONSES TO REQUESTS MADE OF COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES FOR HELP IN ADJUSTMENT OF PROBLEM AND 
SUPERIOR CHILDREN* 








PERCENTAGE IN 











WHIcH 
PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 
EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 
RESPONSES RESPONSES on eres 
Was UNDETER- 
AGENCY MINED 
Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior 
Children | Children | Children | Children | Children | Children 
Child guidance department. 66 88 aa Seer 29 12 
Attendance department.... BP ic arccaaees lane! |e ale arene 
Junior Red Cross......... 85 7 yovoy Al | ey ee | ae B56 hawsiewles 
State Welfare Department. 65 100 (Ua |e Coo a eee 
Juvenile police officer. .... 75 50 EOe  Wenwcts os 15 50 
Juvenile Court........... iments CS | ee te eee ON 
POV OCOULS 5 5 csi ea ais. 30 56 SO) Nene a: ie 40 44 { 
Playground leader........ 25 50 5 | | eee eee 62 50 j 
Pamily Society ............ 71 ROO) Meiosis cspenreeces Be Weis oaks 
Pastor of church........... 67 80 Cag | Sa eaoeee 17 20 
Rhyther Child Center..... BO Wore cta cts eee acs Sansa kltepsle soe CBr | en tice 
Camphire Girls... :... 32-5. 67 OOM ciean icc oe a. nt | See 
Gil SCDUtS: 2k 6c eae 33 TOO hci leae seadacs OPE lisicewierties i 
pedal Le Ge: ES ae See a 33 cyl (See a (epee oe 67 20 : 
Es Cy eee Or ces Pie fat cao TAN oe raed -or eee arsenal afer amano 
LEST) TCC) UI aA eee rereverae| | ices eee eee (Oy J | earner |e ieee [meee 33 
RG WARIS MONA cs co o6 ea scien aiclls Seo 0sas 5 C2) I aa See eeataee Sn repeerarer | ree a ama g 
Other service clubs........ 100 ric) | | Sener, || Cee emreeen | Serene, | Leo oe ayer 
AGO rer tate atthe COMME fers ca 0 soso ns 5 oes flceesrsta cates [ess eata re ls allo aaacesg aualferorcuacesere sills a aes 
MOUs els Seles 66 80 io Me || Sena enone 26 20 























* The percentages in this table are based on the number of requests for help made to each 
agency as given in Table 1. 


The difference in the home conditions of the two groups, as 
shown in the first nine items in Table 4, is enlightening. For certain 
of the items the ratio of the percentages for the problem children 
to the percentages for the superior children are as follows: mother 
dead, 1.8; father dead, 4.0; parents separated or divorced, 3.4; step- 
parent in home, 2.6; discordant home, 29; weak home (unable to 
control child), 13.5. An examination of the original table of frequen- 
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cies, not reproduced in this article, shows that the total of these 
home conditions, which are in most cases unsatisfactory, is 174 for 
the problem group and 37 for the superior. Although these totals in- 
volve duplications, their disparity is significant. The problem chil- 
dren face almost five times as many unsatisfactory conditions in 


home organization. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF 107 PROBLEM CHILDREN AND 110 SUPERIOR CHILDREN ON 
WHOM CERTAIN COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS HAVE EXERTED 
DESIRABLE AND UNDESIRABLE EFFECTS 














DESIRABLE UNDESIRABLE UNCERTAIN 
EFFECT EFFECT or No Errect 
INSTITUTION 

Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior 

Children | Children | Children | Children | Children | Children 
i Fee eres 42 go 2 I 56 9 
Sunday school............ 32 70 BS cna 64 30 
Supervised playfield....... 21 6 ee emer 76 94 
CT 2 ee eee 20 53 ae Cee 77 47 
Fieldhouse................ 14 22 Tap (ces ie 81 78 
0 ee 14 48 “a Bescon 64 52 
PRDREMIANOE. «0.5. 005045 5 5 12 I 83 04 
Drip Stores... ........... 3 4 3 I 04 95 
CA eer 3 5 19 3 78 92 
PEBEG FRING 5 os op 6. wo iniaiaas o's 2 3 2 Aekkwses 06 07 
Unsupervised playfield. . . . 2 I 6 I 92 98 
Wrestling matches........ 2 3 7 I QI 96 
ST ONNIOR 56 od sam ee awa ie We oem oie 14 4 86 96 
oct 7 | a eters Sian, Neen ke 8 2 92 98 























The difference in co-operation tells a great deal 
the parents of the problem children work well with each other, al- 
though slightly more than half of them work with the school. On 
the other hand, 87 per cent of the parents of the superior group co- 
operate with each other, and slightly more co-operate with the 


school. 


. Only a fourth of 


It is noteworthy that, when consideration is given to matters 
more or less of a moral nature—stealing, truancy, sex problems, and 
smoking—there is a striking contrast: a fairly large amount of diffi- 
culty in the problem group, almost none in the superior group. 





Particular attention is called to the relation of economic condi- 



















































TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGES OF 107 PROBLEM CHILDREN AND 110 SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
WHOSE ADJUSTMENTS HAVE BEEN INFLUENCED BY CERTAIN 
HOME AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
YEs No UNDETERMINED 
INFLUENCES 
Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior | Problem | Superior 
Children | Children | Children | Children | Children | Children 
Mother:dead).........6.5. 7 4 76 82 17 14 
PRthEP GCG. o6...6 65.502 65s 16 4 67 80 17 16 
Parents separated......... 19 7 46 75 35 18 
Parents divorced.......... 18 4 48 74 34 22 
Child has stepfather....... 14 5 56 75 30 20 
Child has stepmother...... 7 3 53 76 40 2i 
i 7 5 50 59 43 36 
Discordant home......... 29 I 34 72 LY, 27 
Weak home (unable to con- 
GON CHUA), ses ies a0 54 4 20 69 26 27 
Parents co-operate with 
CAC OENER. 5.065506 6\003 25 87 34 9 41 4 
Parents co-operate with 
BENDOE fre 05 ects osisicie as 51 88 22 5 27 7 
Parents use liquor......... .7 9 29 59 54 32 
Mother smokes........... 21 8 35 63 44 29 
Parents attend church.... 25 60 35 13 40 27 
Outside work: 
POR MNOR oa) os inc aks ave ole 54 74 6 4 40 22 
PMOUNED css oie asaneess 22 Io 45 56 33 34 
CONG. seseussian ve 25 16 40 52 35 32 
Child has allowance....... 23 53 50 21 27 26 
Child owns bicycle........ 27 39 45 48 28 13 
Child owns or uses auto- 
oc] OL Sa aaa iene nena 12 13 54 66 34 21 
CRG BECOIB oss os ois ces Bom Weseitorsiecars 43 79 a7 21 
Child ts truant........... 35 I 43 80 22 19 
Child presents moral or sex 
NDGA 6 06d ns Hite sins BO. Borers ecos 46 82 44 18 
Ciilldsinokes.......0... 0.2. Bae Wissen 46 82 32 18 
Child hears desirable radio 
PVORTAING) 5. ok sc es ea 31 82 28 4 41 14 
Economic conditions of 
home: 
12272) Da vR Rae  e g Ree 40 Gr sere ele ae ) 
AR Ree etc aed, Be 47 a Caen arom en j 4 15 
Cs: eS Ae eee 9 Gor deme eouonewes 
Parties: 
Child attends few....... 64 AB Apiescarius basco i P 8 
Child attends many..... 9 7 fale (EIR reerae:| [eee eaeae J 7 4 
Health of child: 
LD) CR a ere ee ree eae lite Ae scdie eel e ay eae Sa i 
BERG ee ha sate we Oe 39 1) i ie Ieee ars Sr in i 5 12 
Rios, css sicicace gee sean 43 "Thal | (eRe) Se 
Child keeps late hours at 
ci. SAS eee re 26 in Crean 43 74 51 
Child keeps late hours out- 
27 eee eee, 37 Ge Wovena sas 3, 43 63 52 
Home duties: 
A GUABE 05 rks sess 21 Co) M4 | aed | Ane \ a 
Pn ecitie.s eee ee 63 BissscphasensaibiceatsrecGhote 
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tions and school progress. Forty per cent of the problem group are 
considered to be in poor economic situations, in contrast with 62 
per cent of the superior children whose economic conditions are 
considered good. As great a contrast is found in health. 

It is evident that, while these two groups are in the same city 
and certain pupils live in the same community and attend the same 
school, there is little other similarity in the conditions under which 
the two sets of children are growing up. It is not too much to say 
that for all real purposes the two groups do not live in the same 
city. The social agencies, the community influences, the homes 
are so different in their effects that life has quite dissimilar mean- 
ings. In the case of the superior children, the school may expect 
normal homes with peace, security, and good health; may expect 
the library, the Sunday school, and the church to exert a strong 
and helpful influence; may expect that high standards of morality 
and responsibility will be followed. The problem children live in 
disorderly, jangling, and insecure homes; their health is only fair; 
the community influences that aid in making good citizens are weak; 
the undesirable influences are active; and delinquency of various 
kinds is common. 

This study shows that the principals’ requests to the agencies for 
help for the problem cases have been more than four times as numer- 
ous as the requests for the superior children. While the responses 
have not been so effective in the case of the problem children, the 
schools are clearly making good use of the assistance obtainable. 
However, we know that the future inmates of the custodial and 
penal institutions are now in school under our direction, and we 
know that the conditions under which many of the children studied 
in this investigation are now living produce most of the undesirable 
citizens. The median age of the problem children in this study is 
slightly over fourteen years. If they continue to live for a few years 
more under the conditions in which they are now living, it is prob- 
able that more than 19 per cent will be known to the police and that 
more than a sixth of their names will appear in court records. 

Forty-five per cent of these children have not been studied by the 
child guidance department. Nineteen agencies have been asked to 
assist a total of 233 times, an average of only 12 for each agency. 
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If the character-building institutions perform the services that they 
are organized to perform, then these schools have not made sufficient 
use of them. Several service clubs have rather elaborate plans for 
assisting boys and girls, but little opportunity to help has been 
offered these clubs. 

Undoubtedly the only cure for undesirable activity is to substi- 
tute activity which is desirable. Should not the schools make more 
use of the means at hand to change the situations of these boys and 
girls who are now living in a way that leads so much of the time to 
ill health, conflicts with authority, and even to imprisonment? 

Many of the conditions that produce problem children are largely 
beyond the immediate influence of the school. If the forces of dis- 
integration do not outstrip those that produce integration in family 
life, the slow process of general education will improve home con- 
ditions. The school must labor to reduce the undesirable effects of 
the gang and the beer parlor and to increase the power of the library 
and the church. Even here the school must travel with the com- 
munity and not ahead of it. There are, subject to call, numerous 
organizations with trained workers to assist in the adjustment of 
children in a rapidly changing society. 

As was stated at the beginning, the main purpose of this investi- 
gation was to determine the effectiveness of social agencies. An ap- 
proximate answer has been found. School administrators who are 
interested in the product of education as well as the process also 
have another question: How effective are school principals in using 
social agencies in the adjustment of problem children? The com- 
mittee felt that in Seattle much has been left undone. The reader 
must answer the question for the community in which he works. 











SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SuBJEcT FIELDS 
>k 


HIS list of references is the second in a series of three lists re- 

lating to instruction at the elementary-school level. The pre- 
ceding list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary 
School Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study, and supervision. The present list and the next list 
in the series include references on these same major aspects of in- 
struction, but the items are grouped by subject fields. 


READING! 


Wrtram S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


483. BENNETT, H. K. The Iowa Plan for Directed Study through Work-T ype 
Reading. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 
1939. Pp. 122. (See also “Individualizing the Instructional Program 
in the Content Subjects,”’ Midland Schools, LITI [April and May, 1939], 
240, 282.) 
Describes the plan adopted for improving work-type reading, the results se- 
cured in several counties, and the procedures which seem advisable in further 
efforts to increase efficiency in this type of reading. 


484. BERMAN, ArtHurR. “The Influence of the Kinaesthetic Factor in the Per- 
ception of Symbols in Partial Reading Disability,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXX (March, 1939), 187-98. 


t This list of references does not include articles and books pertaining specifically to 
reading in the primary grades. Such references are included in the list provided by 
Katherine McLaughlin which appears in the April, 1939, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. 

In connection with this list see also Items 193 (Wrightstone, Rechetnick, McCall, 
and Loftus) and 201 (Hogan and Yeschko) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 293 (Davis) in the 
May, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 441 (Dimmick) in the 
September, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 378 (Leavell 
and Sterling) in the May, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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Analyzes the effect of using a “kinaesthetic-tactual stimulus” for recognition, 
acquisition, and retention of nonsense syllables and geometrical figures. Thirty- 
four partial reading disability cases, aged eight to fifteen, served as the subjects. 


485. CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, SECTION FOR WORK WITH Boys AND 
Girts. “Choosing the Right Book: A List for Teachers and Librarians 
To Use with Retarded Readers,” Elementary English Review, XVI 
(January, 1939), 21-23. 
Presents a list of books selected by librarians as suitable for slow readers at 
the elementary and junior high school levels. 


486. Causes of Retardation in Reading and Methods of Eliminating Them. 
Detroit, Michigan: Language Education Department, Division of 
Instruction, Detroit Public Schools, 1938. Pp. 31. (See also Gertrude 
Whipple, “Causes of Retardation in Reading and Methods of Eliminat- 
ing Them,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI [November, 1938], 
IQI—200.) 

Describes the causes underlying retardation and specific types of deficiency in 
reading, the steps essential in identifying causal factors, and the principles and 
methods for dealing with reading retardation. 


487. DAW, SEWARD Emerson. “The Persistence of Errors in Oral Reading in 
Grades Four and Five,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII 
(October, 1938), 81-90. 

Compares types of errors in oral reading made by two hundred fourth- and 
fifth-grade pupils with those made by third-grade pupils; suggests remedial 
procedures for the five most serious deficiencies. 


488. Dopson, P. J. ““A Modern Program of Reading Instruction in a Public 
School System,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (November, 
1938), 175-80. 
Reports data on the effectiveness of employing the ophthalmograph and 
metronoscope as part of the regular reading program in the first six grades. 


489. Dotcu, E. W. ‘Fact Burden and Reading Difficulty,” Elementary English 
Review, XVI (April, 1939), 135-38. 
Presents findings of a tentative study regarding the “fact” burden of school 
textbooks dealing with geography, history, science, and health. Compares 
books from first- to sixth-grade levels. 


490. EAMES, THomaAS Harrison. “The Ocular Conditions of 350 Poor Read- 
ers,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (September, 1938), 10-16. 


Presents data from 350 poor readers showing frequencies and central tendencies 
with respect to “visual acuity, refraction, co-ordination of the eyes in distant 
vision and in near vision, the amplitude of fusion convergence for twelve-point 
type, ductions, central fields, and lateral dominance.” 
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Eames, THomas H. ‘The Speed of Picture Recognition and the Speed of 


Word Recognition in Cases of Reading Difficulty,” American Journal of 
Ophthalmology, XX1I (December, 1938), 1370-75. 

Compares the speed of word recognition and picture recognition for one 
hundred cases of school children having difficulty in reading and fifty cases 
without reading difficulty. Comparisons involving those with and without eye 
difficulties are also made. 


Erickson, Marion Inric. “Developing Reading Tastes in Magazine 


Literature,” Elementary English Review, XVI (January, 1939), 10-14. 


Presents the outcomes of an experiment designed to improve the reading tastes 
and habits of thirty-five sixth-grade children. 


GaTEs, ARTHUR I., Bonp, Guy L., and RussEtt, Dav H. “Relative 


Meaning and Pronunciation Difficulties of the Thorndike 20,000 
Words,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (November, 1938), 
161-67. 

Presents findings from a study of six hundred children in Grades II B-VI A 
to determine relative ability to recognize, pronounce, and give meanings of 
thirty words from each of the successive thousands of the Thorndike list. 


HEGGE, THORLEIF G. ‘Remedial Approaches to Reading Difficulties in 


the Mentally Handicapped,” Elementary English Review, XV (Decem- 
ber, 1938), 293-96. 

Discusses problems involved in teaching mentally handicapped children to 
read, with principles and remedial approaches found valuable. 


Jacks, Ropert W. “The Status of the Workbook in Classroom Instruc- 


tion,” Educational Method, XVIII (December, 1938), 105-9. 
Summarizes investigations concerned with the value of the workbook as con- 
trasted with other aids and devices utilized in the teaching of reading in the 
content fields. Finds the available evidence inconclusive. 


JounsTon, FANNIE B. “A New Point of View for Remedial Reading,” 


Educational Research Bulletin, XVIII (May 3, 1939), 127-32. 

Describes the procedures and the results of a program of remedial reading for 
pupils in Grades IV-VI, inclusive, incorporating “the theories and practices 
urged by mental hygienists.” 


KripBE, DELIA E. Improving the Reading Program in Wisconsin Schools. 


Curriculum Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 4. Madison, Wisconsin: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 60. 


Describes “‘present-day trends of instruction in reading” and presents “‘sug- 
gestions for improving instructional activities.” 


LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. “Selection of Reading Materials by Pupil Ability 


and Interest,” Elementary English Review, XVI (April, 1939), 151-56. 
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Sets forth principles for selecting classroom reading materials, grouping them 
in terms of pupil and reading matter variables, with suggestions for procedures 
in selection based on these principles. 


499. Loopy, Rut. “Understandings Children Derive from Their Reading,” 
Elementary English Review, XVI (February, 1939), 58-62. 
Reports data regarding the ability of seventy-seven sixth-grade children to 
understand words and phrases read in literature, and the influence of such 
factors as mental ability, reading comprehension, and use of context. 


500. MAHAKIAN, CHARLES. “Measuring Intelligence and Reading Capacity of 
Spanish-speaking Children,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIX (June, 
1939), 760-68. 
Presents data on 313 Spanish- and English-speaking children in Grades I-VII; 
compares relative reading achievement on tests given both in Spanish and in 
English. 


501. Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School. Seventeenth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVII, No. 7. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 704. 
Presents a series of stimulating papers and reports concerning such topics as 
“Reading Readiness,” “Beginning Instruction in Reading,” “Cultivating 
Appreciation and Good Taste in Reading,” “Study Reading in the Content 
Fields,” etc. 


502. OAK, Lura. “An Appraisal of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception 
Tests as a Sorting Device for Use in Schools,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXX (April, 1939), 241-50. 

Reports an investigation involving two hundred children aged six to fifteen to 
determine whether the Betts tests as “dispensed and used in schools serve to 
sort out the children who should be referred to an eye specialist.” 


503. OBERHOLTZER, E. E. “Growth in Reading in an Integrated Curriculum,” 
Elementary English Review, XVI (April, 1939), 125-28, 156. 
Discusses the contributions that an integrated curriculum may make to growth 
in reading. 


504. OsBuRN, W. J. “What Next in Reading?” Elementary English Review, 
XVI (April, 1939), 142-46. 
Describes various programs of vocabulary training emphasizing word relation- 
ships. Gives data on the effect that vigorous training of this type had on mental 
ages of twenty-one pupils of nine to fifteen years old. 


505. Remy, ANNE. “Some Implications toward Vocabulary Building in Fourth 
Grade,” Educational News Bulletin, IX (February, 1939), 59-64. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 
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Presents an analysis of reading and vocabulary scores of a fourth-grade group 
and discusses their implications with respect to vocabulary-building. 


506. ROBINSON, HELEN M. “Treatment of Severe Cases of Reading Disa- 
bility,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (March, 1939), 531-35. 
Sets forth seven general principles underlying treatment of reading disabilities 
and describes various remedial methods employed at the Orthogenic School, 
University of Chicago. 


507. ROSENBAUM, HorTENSE L. “The Motivation of Library Reading through 
Conference Periods,” Educational News Bulletin, TX (February, 1939), 
71-74. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 


Presents data showing the number of books read by a fourth-grade cass which 
participated one day each week in a “conference group” on library reading, 
compared with the number read by a control group. 


508. SEEGERS, J. ConraD (Chairman). Vocabulary Problems in the Elementary 
School. Prepared by a Committee of the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. Seventh Annual Research Bulletin of the National 
Conference on Research in English. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1939. Pp. 60. 

Presents the results of a survey of research relating to elementary-school 
vocabulary, indicates the areas in which there are authentic findings, and points 
out areas in which fuller research is needed. 


509. Sisson, E. DonaAtp. “The Causes of Slow Reading: An Analysis,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXX (March, 1939), 206-14. 
Surveys results of reading investigations to select the factors most strongly 
influencing level of reading ability, and suggests techniques for remedying 
individual weaknesses in such factors. 


510. “A Study of Phonics and Speech Correction for the Wood County Schools, 

Wood County, Ohio.” Prepared by the Primary and Intermediate 
Teachers. Bowling Green, Ohio: Charles S. Harkness (County Superin- 
tendent of Schools), 1938. Pp. iv-++96 (mimeographed). 
A compilation of principles and procedures of value in the teaching of phonics 
and of speech correction in Grades I-III and IV-VI. Emphasizes objectives, 
activities, methods and techniques of teaching, and materials such as books, 
games, and seatwork. 


511. TINKER, Mites A. “Trends in Diagnostic and Remedial Reading as 
Shown by Recent Publications in This Field,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXII (December, 1938), 293-303. 

Summarizes, primarily for practical needs of teacher and clinician, fifty-four 
outstanding recent reports dealing with diagnostic and remedial reading, 
including general treatments, experimental sources, and descriptions of ma- 
terials and methods. 
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512. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., and SEDER, MARGARET A. “Summary and Selected 
Bibliography of Research Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of 
Reading, October, 1937, to September, 1938.’ Educational Records 
Supplementary Bulletin C. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 
1938. Pp. 21 (mimeographed). 

Presents a summary and an annotated bibliography of sixty-five items “re- 
lating to the diagnosis and teaching of reading.” 


513. Witty, Paut. “Reading, Remedial Reading and General Education,” 
Educational Method, XVIII (May, 1939), 425-31. 
Presents a program for the poor reader, with emphasis on need for knowledge 
of the child’s reading status, of his interests and needs, and of “individually 
desirable and educationally worthy” types of literature for children. 


ENGLISH! 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


514. ANDERSON, JOHN E. “The Development of Spoken Language,” Child 
Development and the Curriculum, pp. 211-24. Thirty-eighth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1939. 

Summarizes research on the development of spoken language from infancy on, 
stressing the importance of a stimulating environment. 


515. BREDE, ALEXANDER. “Grammar Reconsidered,” Elementary English 
Review, XVI (March, 1939), 86-90, 114. 
Attacks the purist point of view in grammar and deplores undue stress on the 
teaching of grammar as an aid to speech and writing. 


516. BRUECKNER, LEO J. “Language: The Development of Ability in Oral 
and Written Composition,” Child Development and the Curriculum, pp. 
225-40. Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1939. 

Analyzes research on forms of oral and written speech and their relations to 
quality of composition and general growth in expression. 


t See also Items 200 (Heffernan) and 213 (Dawson) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 324 (Dur- 
land) and 340 (McKown) in the April, 1939, number of the School Review; Items 447 
(Horrall and Others) and 481 (Wrightstone) in the September, 1939, number of the 
Elementary School Journal; and Item 508 (Seegers) in this list. Item 448 (The Implica- 
tions of Research for the Classroom Teacher) in the September, 1939, number of the 
Elementary School Journal contains two articles of importance for English: J. Paul 
Leonard, “The Language Arts—English” and Willis L. Uhl, “The Language Arts— 
Literature.” 
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Brutscuk, Lirt1an W. “Community Interests in the Creative Curric- 
ulum,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (January, 1939), 285-91. 
Shows possibilities for learning the gathering and the organizing of materials in 
a community unit. 

CLaRKE,. T. E. “Letter Writing in the New Programs,” School (Ele- 
mentary Edition), XX VII (October, 1938), 144-49. 

Suggests real letter-writing situations, with criteria for judging the value of 
letters written in the classroom. 

EpMAN, Marion. “ ‘Disarm the Hearts’: Developing a Feeling of World 
Friendship,” Elementary English Review, XVI (May, 1939), 176-78, 190. 
Describes projects in which the purpose is to foster international understanding 
through reading, correspondence, exhibits, and the like. 


. Good References on the Language Handicaps of Non-English-speaking 


Children. United States Office of Education Bibliography No. 23, 1938 
(revised). Pp. 14. 
A bibliography of articles of use to teachers of non-English-speaking groups. 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. Finding Wisdom—Chronicles of a School of Today. 
New York: John Day Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+148. 
Presents activities of a progressive school from the kindergarten through 
Grade VIII with illustrations of creative work in the language arts and litera- 
ture. 


. HEFFERNAN, HELEN. “Sharing Experiences in the Modern School,” 


Elementary English Review, XVI (March, 1939), 107-10, 118. 

Makes a plea for a rich school environment as a basis for expression and pre- 
sents a sample unit of work showing possibilities for written and oral expression 
and reading. 


Jounson, Roy Ivan. “This Thing Called Integration,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XVI (March, 1939), 83-85. 
Discusses the implications of integration for the teacher of English, with a 
special plea for integration within the aspects of English itself. 


LaBrant, Lov. “The Relations of Language and Speech Acquisition to 
Personality Development,” Mental Hygiene in Modern Education, pp. 
324-52. Edited by Paul A. Witty and Charles E. Skinner. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 

Presents the acquisition of language as a significant part of social adjustment 
and mental hygiene, with special reference to problems of teaching reading, 
creative writing, and speech. 


LEONARD, Eunice E. ‘‘Helping Children Express Themselves Creatively,”’ 
Elementary English Review, XV (December, 1938), 306-8. 
Suggests concrete ways of stimulating children of all levels of ability to do 
creative writing. 
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526. MARCKWARDT, ALBERT H., and WAtcott, FRED G. Facts about Current 
English Usage. English Monograph No. 7 of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. 
Pp. 144. 

Presents in summary form the lists of elements of usage which made up the 
original Leonard study of current English usage, with a synopsis of the ruling 
upon each in the major scholarly sources of authority in English. 


527. MELCHER, MARGUERITE F. Offstage. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 134. 
Offers concrete suggestions and illustrations of how to teach boys and girls 
to make plays from their favorite stories in literature. 


528. MILLIGAN, JOHN P. “An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching Written 
Sentence Structure,” Elementary English Review, XVI (March, 1939), 
QI-92, 106. 

Gives evidence, on the basis of a controlled experiment with ten classes in 
Grades IV and V, of the slight superiority of an incidental method over a 
precise method of teaching sentence structure. 


529. RASMUSSEN, CARRIE. “Practical Ways of Developing Better Speech in 
the Elementary School,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (October, 
1938), 485-88. 
Urges development of a school environment which will stimulate free speaking 
and natural expression concerning daily experiences of pupils. 


530. SISTERS OF CHARITY, CONVENT STATION, NEW JERSEY. “Christmas in 
Song and Story: A Unit of Work in English,” Catholic School Journal, 
XXXVIII (December, 1938), 301-3. 

Presents a unit built around the Christmas story, which involves a wide variety 
of reading and language skills, such as use of the library, reporting, story- 
telling, letter-writing, and the like. 


531. SMALLIDGE, OLIVE E. “Articulation of English between Elementary and 
Junior High School,” Elementary English Review, XV (November, 
1938), 259-64. 
Presents a comprehensive statement of objectives and of philosophy governing 
English in the elementary school. 


532. Stott, LerLa V.-‘“Use of City Resources in the City and Country School, 
New York City,” Progressive Education, XVI (March, 1939), 151-57. 
Describes how the City and Country School in New York City utilizes the 
environment for inspiration to dramatic play and creative expression. 


533. TRABUE, Marion R. “Better Results in Elementary School English,” 
Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXVII (December, 1938), 99-101. 
Re-analyzes the purposes of elementary-school English and presents concrete 
proposals for realizing these purposes through greater motivation of the pro- 
gram in expression. 
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SPELLING: 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


534. Curtis, H. A., and Dotcu, E. W. “Do Spelling-Books Teach Spelling?’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XX XTX (April, 1939), 584-92. 


Describes the measurement of spelling achievement in a school system by 
means of ten fifty-word tests, each composed of words selected from all the 
grade lists of the speller in use. Results agree with Gilbert’s findings (Luther 
C. Gilbert, ‘‘Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Secondary Schools,”’ California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, TX [April, 1934], 269-75) and with scores 
on pretests in showing that the mastery of a relatively large number of words 
is acquired incidentally. 


535. FARRELL, ALFRED. “Spelling as a College Subject,” Journal of Education, 
CXXII (January, 1939), 20-21. 
Mentions the inauguration of a hospital class in reading for Freshmen at the 
University of Tennessee, and, after showing the results of spelling tests ad- 
ministered to classes in Freshmen English, advocates that instruction in spell- 
ing be made an integral part of the Freshman English course. 





536. FITZGERALD, JAMES A. ‘The roo Most Common Words and the 100 Most 
Misspelled Words in Third-Grade Life Letters,” Catholic School Journal, 
XXXVIII (November, 1938), 268-69. 


Presents the 100 words of highest frequency of use and the 100 words of the 
highest frequency of error in a list of 100,840 running words tabulated from 
1,256 letters of third-grade children. The two lists overlap to the extent of 
about 50 per cent. The study prompts the question, “Should difficulty of 
words be used as a factor in the selection of the spelling vocabulary?” 


537. GARVER, F: M. “Children’s Writing Vocabularies as Bases for Spelling 
Lists,” Elementary English Review, XVI (February, 1939), 47-49. 
Discusses difficulty and usage of words as bases for their gradation in spelling. 
Shows the average grade placement of a writing vocabulary of second-grade 
pupils in the recent Gates list. Finds, as usual, that words placed in one ele- 
mentary grade by one method tend to be scattered over all the grades when 
placed by another method. 


538. Karcu, R. R. “Spelling for Printing Students,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, XXVIII (April, 1939), 150-52. 


t See also Item 546 (Varty) in this list. Item 448 (The Implications of Research for 
the Classroom Teacher) in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1939, number of the Elementary School Journal includes the following article of signifi- 
cance in the field of spelling: Gertrude Hildreth, ‘‘The Language Arts—Spelling.” 
Item 425 (The Scientific Movement in Education) cited in the September, 1938, number 
of the Elementary School Journal includes the following article: Ernest Horn, “‘Con- 
tributions of Research to Special Methods—Spelling.” 
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Calls attention to the fact that the printing-trade employee must be able to 
recognize and correct misspelled words in copy. Finds a variety of the error- 
correction test suitable for measuring this ability. 


539. McIntyre, FRANK O. “Pupils Defeat Adults in Spelling,” Nebraska Edu- 
cational Journal, XTX (March, 1939), 72, 82. 
Reports competition in a spelling bee between a team of fifteen selected adults 
and a team of a similar number of high-school pupils. Four of the latter team 
remained for the competition after all adults were down. 


540. NIsBET, STANLEY D. “Non-dictated Spelling Tests,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, [X (February, 1939), 29-44. 
Compares results from multiple-choice, wrongly spelled word (error-correc- 
tion), and skeleton-word spelling tests. Favors the skeleton-word test, although 
the objective data indicate the greater validity of the error-correction test. 


541. PEASE, MARION OcHSNER. ‘Spelling Errors in Social Science Notebooks,”’ 
Elementary English Review, XVI (February, 1939), 50-52, 62. 
Finds that about 40 per cent of the words most frequently misspelled by seventh- 
grade pupils in social-science notebooks were in the spelling lists of earlier 
grades and about. an equal number were words peculiar to social science. 
Concludes that the main problem was the development of a spelling conscious- 
ness. 


HANDWRITING' 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of California 


542. CoLE, LuELLA. “Instruction in Penmanship for the Left-handed Child,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XIX (February, 1939), 436-48. 
A description of good and bad modes of writing for the left-handed child. 


543. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “Language: The Development of Ability in Hand- 
writing,” Child Development and the Curriculum, pp. 255-60. Thirty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1939. 

A description of the features of growth and development which bear on the 
curriculum and on the method of writing. 


544. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “Orthodoxy in Handwriting,’ Grade Teacher, LVI 


(January, 1939), 45, 59. 
A discussion of modern practices in teaching writing. 


t See also Item 209 (Wills) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. Item 448 (The Implications of Research 
for the Classroom Teacher) in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary School 
Journal includes the following article which summarizes the evidence on the chief 
questions in the handwriting curriculum: Frank N. Freeman, ‘“The Language Arts— 
Handwriting.” 
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pearing in the January, 1939, number of the School Review and Item 449 (Jensen) in 
the September, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. 








. Houston, Harry. “Manuscript Writing and Progress in Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XIX (October, 1938), 116-18. 


An experimental comparison of three groups of pupils. 





. VARTY, JONATHAN W. Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 749. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 64. 

A comparison of progress made in spelling by manuscript and cursive writers 
in Grades II and ITI. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


R. M. Tryon 
University of Chicago 

BaIsDEN, LEo B., and O’REILLy, E. P. “Elementary Social Studies Curric- 
ulum,” Curriculum Journal, X (February, 1939), 60-63. 
Describes the development of a six-year program with an approach from the 
social-functions point of view. 

CoLEMAN, CHARLES H. “The Maze of Methods,” Social Studies, XXX 
(March, 1939), 123-25. 
An attempt to classify the existing multitude of methods of instruction in 
the social sciences so as to eliminate the present confusion in this area of 
education. 


FARTHING, Dorotuy K., and GorMAN, FRANK H. “The Selection of 
Modern Problems for Study in the Elementary School,” Educational 
Method, XVIII (February, 1939), 243-45. 


Gives criteria, suggested problems, and a sample treatment. 


GriswoLp, Guy L. “The Teaching of Local History,” Montana Educa- 
tion, XV (April, 1939), 17-18. 
The teaching of local history briefly considered from the angles of methods 
of approach, the selection of topics, the difficulties involved, and the benefits 
to be achieved. 


Hirscu, GERTRUDE R. “A Civic Club,” Chicago Schools Journal, XX 
(May-June, 1939), 227-29. 
An account of the nature and the activities of a club that includes every pupil 
in the school in its membership but permits only the officers and the special 
representatives from rooms to attend its meetings. 

Jones, HERBERT S. “Organization of a Functional Program in the Social 
Studies,” Platoon School, XIII (March, 1939), 2-8. 


See also Item 23 (Frederick and Musselwhite) in the list of selected references ap- 
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A plan for a type of organization of materials in the subjects of history, 
geography, and civics that will guarantee a functional program in these areas. 


Kaar, Gaeta M. “Utilizing Community Resources in an Integrated 
Program,” Educational Method, XVIII (February, 1939), 209-18. 


Presents a program for a relatively underprivileged section of Chicago. 


KEESECKER, WARD W. “State Laws Requiring Teaching of Citizenship 
in the Schools,” School Life, XXIV (January, 1939), 112-13. 
A tabular summary of state laws requiring the teaching of American govern- 
ment, history, and citizenship in public schools, with brief commentary. 
Ketty, Mary G. “Middle Grade Sequences,” Social Education, II (No- 
vember, 1938), 549-58. 
A penetrating analysis of such alternatives as the teaching of history and 
geography separately; the fusing of history and geography; the integration of 
history and geography with literature and the arts; and the abandonment of 
all subjects and the substitution of problems, themes, or cores. 


Ketty, Mary G. “Reading the Materials of the Social Studies in the 
Middle Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (January, 1939), 
337-51. 

An effective presentation of a number of the aspects of the reading program 
involving the social-science content of the intermediate-grade curriculum. 


KNOBLE, JoHN W. “The Teaching of Economics in the Sixth Grade,” 
Education, LIX (February, 1939), 363-66. 
Not a plea for the teaching of economics as a separate subject in Grade VI, but 
rather a case for the emphasis on the strictly economic aspects of the social 
sciences, such as geography, history, and sociology. 


Lreceitt, Dorotuy. “Reading Newspapers and Magazines,” Social 
Studies, XXIX (November, 1938), 296-301. 
Suggestions for a presentation, an exploratory test, a guide sheet, a work 
sheet, and a mastery test for a unit of understanding concerned with the use 
of newspapers and magazines at the junior high school level. 

Lewis, Mag. “Arithmetic Can Be Correlated with the Social Studies,” 
Kansas Teacher, XLVIII (April, 1939), 5-6. 
A brief description of how a teacher of Grade V in Sedgwick, Kansas, handled 
a unit of understanding concerned with the Middle Ages in a so-called “‘inte- 
grated program.” 

Morrison, J. Cayce. “Elementary School Social Studies Program for 
New York State,” Social Education, II (September, 1938), 409-13. 
An exposition of how a new course of study in the social sciences for the ele- 
mentary grades was developed in New York State. 

Morrison, J. Cayce. “Trends in Social Studies,”’ School and Society, L 

(July 1, 1939), 1-7. 
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A general account of a generation of attempts in the state of New York to 
answer the questions of what to teach and how to teach in the area of the social 
sciences. 

562. Puipps, WILLIAM RopceErs. “An Experimental Study in Developing 
History Reading Ability with Sixth Grade Pupils through the Develop- 
ment of an Active History Vocabulary,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, VII (September, 1938), 19-23. 

A report on an attempt to determine the relation of growth in ability to use 
the language of history in written expression and the ability to read history 
material in which the expressions and patterns of language are found. 

563. STAPLES, ARDEN. “A Reading Program for the Social Studies,” Arizona 
Teacher, XXVII (January, 1939), 137-39. 

A plea for, and an example of, co-operation among teachers of reading, 
geography, and history in the upper elementary grades. 

564. WiLps, Marion E. “Science an Integral Part of the Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades,” Educational Method, XVIII (December, 1938), 
I1Q-21. 

A plea for a closer integration of the so-called “social studies” (including 
science) and an example of how it may be achieved. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
EpirH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 
The following list was derived from a canvass of material pub- 
lished since August 1, 1938. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. 
565. BAKER, Emity V. “Diagnosing Children’s Ability To Use Maps,” Journal 
of Geography, XX XVII (September, 1938), 227-31. 
Describes a test which enables the teacher to check the map-reading abilities of 
sixth-grade pupils. 
566. BuRNHAM, ARCHER L. “Place Names in Fourth-Grade Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (March, 1939), 117-20. 
Describes an investigation of eight fourth-grade, one-cycle geography text- 
books to discover what place names occur therein. 
567. CoLE, GAYLE C. “An Experiment in Integration,” Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXVIII (February, 1939), 46-47. 
Describes the activities of an eighth-grade travel club. 


t Item sor (Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School) in this list contains 
an article of importance for geography: Dwight Curtis, “Reading as It Functions in 
Fifth-Grade Geography.” 
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568. CorFIELD, GEorGE S. “The Out-of-Doors, Geography’s Natural Labora- 


tory,” Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (May, 1939), 195-99. 
Discusses the many opportunities for field work in rural communities which 
will aid children in gaining correct geographical concepts. 


569. “Geography Outline for Grade Three,” Catholic School Journal, XX XIX 


(April, 1939), 129-30. 
Presents a unified outline of work for all third-grade classes and makes many 
suggestions for working out the units. 


570. GLucK, Harotp. “The Use of Toy Projection Aids in the Teaching of 


Geography,” Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (February, 1939), 58-62. 


Tells how to obtain, at small cost, equipment for use in visual education. 


. Haun, H. H. “The Teaching of Home Geography,” Journal of Geography, 


XXXVIII (January, 1939), 1-8. 

Discusses procedures in work in “‘home”’ geography which may parallel text- 
book work and provide experiences helpful in the geographical interpretation 
of other parts of the world. 


. HANDEL, HazeEt G. “The Use of Dramatization in Junior High School 


Geography,” Journal of Geography, XX XVII (December, 1938), 351-57. 
Discusses dramatization as a teaching device. 


573. New Era in Home and School, XTX (November, 1938), 259-95. 


The whole issue is devoted to geography. The articles of special interest to 
elementary-school teachers include the following: ‘‘Geography in Education 
and Citizenship,’ by Leonard Brooks; ‘‘Geography through Contact,” by 
J. B. Dempster; ‘Geography in the French Primary School,” by E. Reynier; 
“The School Geography Broadcasts,” by G. F. Williams; ‘“Human Ecology: 
Man and His Environment,” by E. Estyn Evans; ‘‘Some Suggestions for the 
Geographical Study of a Local Area,” by D. Wilford; ‘‘The Pioneer Survey of a 
School District: Lambeth,” by Valentine A. Bell; ‘‘Blundell’s School Survey 
Club,” by W. W. French; ‘‘Regional Survey in School,”’ by J. Leonard Oliver; 
“An Experiment in Outdoor Geography” by Elizabeth Chubb. 


574. Noten, LuEtta C. “Check Lists for Use by Teacher and Pupil in the 


Evaluation of Geographic Tools,” Journal of Geography, XXXVIII 
(May, 1939), 205-8. 

Gives criteria by which both teacher and pupil can evaluate the use of geo- 
graphic tools. 


575. PARROTT, HARRIET SUSAN. Relating Geography to the Life and Experience 


of the Child. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 32. 


Points out the value of an “orientation unit’’ at the beginning of each grade as 
an aid in relating geography to the life and the experience of the child. 
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576. REYNOLDS, BRENTON E. “Values Achieved through Theory-Experiment 
Clubs,” Ohio Schools, XVII (January, 1939), 8-9. 
Gives an account of the activities of eighth-grade geography clubs. 


577. SHRYOCK, CLARA M. “Gradations in Map Learning,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XXXVIII (May, 1939), 181-87. 
Discusses some of the causes of poor map-reading and suggests ways of guiding 
children in the development of map-reading abilities. 


578. STEWART, ESTHER. “Reading and Geography,” Texas Outlook, XXIII 


(January, 1939), 30-31. 
Cites reading abilities which students of geography should have. 


579. STRAIN, WARREN. ‘The ‘New’ Geography,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
XVI (July, 1938), 26-30. 
Suggests effective ways of stressing geographical relationships. 











Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOKS NOTES 


FEDERAL TAXATION AND THE FINANCING OF PuBLIC EpucATION.—This re- 
search! is concerned with the relation of federal taxation to the problem of 
financing education in the states. To this end a technique is devised whereby 
estimates may be made of the proportion of total federal tax revenue which 
rests on, or is drawn from, the economic resources of each state, as opposed to 
being collected in the state. This device is then applied to the several states for 
three biennia: 1928 and 1929, 1932 and 1933, and 1936 and 1937. 

The resulting data reveal important shifts in the distribution among the 
states of the mounting burden of federal tax collections. Just previous to the 
depression 37 per cent of the federal tax load rested on the resources of the 
six richest states as compared with 33.5 per cent in 1936 and 1937, while the 
proportion of federal taxation drawn from the six poorest states increased during 
the same period from a little over 4 to nearly 6 per cent. Federal tax revenue 
drawn from the six richest states increased only 33 per cent between 1928 and 
1937, while in the six poorest states the increase was 97 per cent during the 
same period. The corresponding percentage increases in the twelve richest and 
the twelve poorest states were 36 and 86, respectively, between 1928 and 1937. 

On such data a major finding of the investigation rests, namely, that the 
problem of financing public education in the United States during the depression 
was greatly complicated by the rise in federal tax collections and particularly 
by the fact that this mounting federal tax load rested in increased proportion 
upon the states least able to finance their schools. 

Professor Chisholm examines the significance of this conclusion from several 
angles, only a few of which can be dealt with here. He raises the question 
whether in spite of federal tax policies the poor states are able to support their 
schools adequately. The answer is found in data which indicate that these 
states, even with superior effort, are able to finance education only at a much 
lower level than does the country generally. The question is also asked whether 
increased federal expenditures, which involve federal aid to the states for various 
public services, have indirectly aided education by lightening the load which 
state and local taxation would otherwise bear. The conclusion is that, if such 
indirect aid has been enjoyed by education, it has been insufficient to permit 
school expenditures to hold their place with expenditures in general. In spite of 

t Leslie L. Chisholm, The Shifting of Federal Taxes and Its Implications for the Public 


Schools. Journal of Experimental Education Research Monograph, No. 1. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Journal of Experimental Education, 1939. Pp. 84. 
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larger enrolments and other increased burdens placed on the schools, educa- 
tional expenditures were 16 per cent lower in 1935 than in 1928, as were local 
expenditures in general. Total public expenditures, however, were up 18 per 
cent in the same period, mainly because federal expenditures increased 72 
per cent. 

The scope of the study did not include an investigation of the distribution 
of federal funds to the states during the period under consideration. It would 
be significant to know whether the poor states received a decreasing or an in- 
creasing portion of federal funds distributed for various public services. 

The final conclusion of the investigation is that, in the future, possibilities 
for adequate financial support for education in the country as a whole will be 
significantly affected by three factors: the general level of economic prosperity, 
the amount of tax revenue collected at the federal level, and the policy affecting 
federal aid for education. For a majority of states federal aid for education is 
essential if adequate support is to be provided, and particularly so if the federal 
government is to continue to deplete the tax base of the states by enormous tax 
collections. 

Professor Chisholm’s study is of first importance. His figures reveal dramati- 
cally some of the effects in one important area of public service—education— 
which have followed upon recent federal fiscal policies. The federal government 
has used its superior taxing power to raise greatly increased revenue, which it 
has seen fit to siphon into selected areas of public enterprise. It has left other 
public services to shift for themselves through the use of state and local taxa- 
tion facilities resting on an economic base that has been shrunk, first, by 
lowered general income and, second, by enormous amounts raised by federal 
taxation. Under this program increased federal spending has resulted, on the 
one hand, in great inflation of the public services which the federal government 
has chosen to favor and, on the other hand, a serious deflation of other services, 
some of which, such as education, are of primary importance to the general 
well-being. The situation has been still further complicated because the federal 
government has raised its tax revenue by means which have placed increasing 
proportions of the burden on the states least able to pay, with a resulting widen- 
ing of interstate disparities in the provisions made for schools. 

Professor Chisholm’s pioneer investigation deserves study by students of 
school finance and of public finance in general. The Journal of Experimental 
Education deserves commendation for making it available. 

Joun K. Norton 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A Goon IpEA GonE Wronc.—The book under review’ is a most comprehen- 
sive treatment of activities in the elementary school. The author has encom- 
passed the literature; little or nothing of importance has escaped his notice. 


t Harry C. McKown, Activities in the Elementary School. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xx+474. $3.00. 
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When the reader lays the book aside, he feels that from some Olympian point 
of vantage McKown has surveyed the whole field of public education in the 
United States, that he has appraised every activity and, with few exceptions, 
has found each activity good for the elementary school. 

In addition to the chapters on objectives, organization, supervision, adminis- 
tration, and financing of activities, the author has included chapters on each of 
the following: home-room activities, school clubs, the assembly, physical rec- 
reation, school trips, music, dramatics, manners and courtesy, social events, 
training in thrift, publications, drives and campaigns, promotion events, as well 
as a chapter treating a miscellaneous assortment of some twenty types of ac- 
tivities. The author calls this publication “a book to be read, re-read, and re- 
ferred to time and again for ideas relating to specific activities” (p. ix). It has 
some of the qualities of a manual of reference: it is comprehensive, well organ- 
ized, and easy to read. Attention is given to purposes or objectives and to ap- 
praisal or evaluation of activities. The treatment generally is commendable for 
its practical understanding and common sense. 

Wherein do we find this book lacking? It is colored too much by things as 
they are and, therefore, points backward rather than forward. In every chapter 
it bears the marks of the extra-curriculum movement in the secondary schools 
of the 1920’s. Where the author has no data for an activity in the elementary 
school, he treats the evidence from the secondary school and surmises that the 
activity will be good at the elementary level. Even where he has the evidence 
on an activity in the elementary school, too often his interpretation is in terms of 
secondary-school practice. 

While he accepts the principle that activities may, and in the future prob- 
ably will, grow out of the regular curriculum program, his treatment throughout 
is primarily that of an extra-class activity. 

This book is useful, but it would have been infinitely more useful had the 
author taken the position that all activities in the elementary school should 
grow out of the needs and the interests of the children concerned and, therefore, 
should be an integral part of the curriculum program. Let us hope that he will 
direct his talents to collecting the material for such a book to supersede this one 
that he has written so well. 

J. Cayce Morrison 
New York State Education Department 


INCULCATING DEemocracy.—Another “little book’ on educational theory is 
offered the student or the interested layman who is concerned with the problem 
of educating for democratic living. Perhaps as reliable a way as any to orient 
one’s self to the present volume is to think of it as the most recent in the series 
of “little books.” In order of publication these are: William H. Kilpatrick’s 
Remaking the Curriculum (Newson & Co., 1936), B. H. Bode’s Democracy as a 


tI. L. Kandel, Conflicting Theories of Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+178. 
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Way of Life (Macmillan Co., 1937) and Progressive Education at the Crossroads 
(Newson & Co., 1938), and John Dewey’s Experience and Education (Macmillan 
Co., 1938). 

There is a sense, however, in which Professor Kandel’s treatment of the prob- 
lem of democratic education is distinctive. The fact that he is a student of the 
history of education is evident in his constant reflection on the historical 
counterparts of contemporary problems as a means of lending perspective. The 
fact that he is a student of comparative education allows him to present the 
common problems of educating for democracy as approached by England and 
France as well as by the United States. His specific knowledge of educational 
practice in the totalitarian countries gives him an opportunity to set the con- 
trast with convincing and colorful detail. 

The book is indeed replete with evidence of the historical mind. The treat- 
ment of the salient elements in the conflict between the liberal and the auto- 
crat benefits from a historical evolution. Likewise the curriculum, methods, 
and concomitant theories of learning are not merely stated; they also are made 
to evolve out of a rich and changing past. Perspective is thus gained by learn- 
ing to look with Professor Kandel at the problems of modern liberal democratic 
education in terms of what has gone before, the past being used to instruct 
not only by analogy but by the derivation of basic principles underlying truly 
democratic education. 

One of the admirable principles which is made to grow out of this careful 
consideration of the backgrounds of American education is the respect for the 
golden mean. One cannot close the present volume without having grown con- 
vinced of the directionless quality of the Rousseauan, self-expressive, child- 
centered school on the one hand and of the socially and psychologically unsound 
character of the autocratic, subject-centered school on the other. Similarly, 
one learns that freedom is not just abandon but a condition characterized by 
controls thoughtfully achieved by the individual in behalf of the fullest social 
and individual development. Finally, one learns that the school cannot remake 
society on the one hand, nor should it be content with mere transmission of the 
established pattern on the other. Positively, then, how could one characterize 
the democratic education which shuns extremes? Professor Kandel does not 
hesitate to say: 





The function of education [is] to enable the pupils, through content selected for 
that purpose, to understand the environment in which they live, to cultivate breadth 
of interests, to gain the ability to find information for themselves, to develop the 
capacity for judgment, to acquire an appreciation of standards of right and wrong, to 
be stimulated to a readiness to work and co-operate with others, and to be initiated 
into the art of living [p. 127]. 


In the face of the strong bid for world-supremacy on the part of the totali- 
tarian states, we must remember that “a democratic scheme of education has 
just as strong an obligation to develop a body of common traditions, loyalties, 
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and interests as the basis for community life... .. The essential task, however, 
is to inculcate a moral fervor and faith in democracy” (p. 165). 

Even one of generous mind may find reason to hesitate a moment here before 
going forward with the author to inculcate the democratic quality of mind; 
for, even though one may be willing to inculcate democracy, to inculcate democ- 
racy as characterized by “standards of right and wrong” must give one pause. 
This plan may be the quiet door through which are slipped the permanent, 
unchanging standards—the absolutes of Professor Kandel’s brand of democ- 
racy. Presently it is recalled that the author has said, “The task of the teacher 
is to discover, in an age such as the present, what are the permanent values 
and what are the values that are changing” (p. 46). These values, it is pre- 
sumed, are to be discovered through being objective, that is, by holding one’s 
self as free as possible from any particular point of view, for this course is 
recommended for the teacher who is beset with a number of conflicting psychol- 
ogies of learning. “Under these conditions the only course for the teacher is to 
be eclectic” (p. 114). 

We read further that “.... there will always remain certain permanent 
values which education must cultivate, such as intellectual honesty, love of 
truth, ability to think clearly, moral qualities... .” (p. 124). Here, too, the 
instrumentalist and relativist will feel inclined to part company with the author 
of this indisputably significant volume, for the suspicion grows that the author 
himself is still something of an absolutist. 

EVERETT J. KIRCHER 
Ohio State University 


THE SAFE AND ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION OF CHILDREN TO SCHOOL.—In 
the United States each school day more than three million pupils are transported 
to and from school in more than eighty thousand vehicles at an annual expendi- 
ture of more than sixty million dollars. Future consolidations of one-teacher 
schools and mergers of existing high schools in rural areas will no doubt add 
several million more pupils to the transportation load of the schools. Experience 
has amply demonstrated that just any kind of transportation will not suffice. 
Pupils must be transported properly, safely, comfortably, expeditiously, and 
economically. How this objective may be reached is presented in readable fash- 
ion by Reeder in his recent book' on pupil transportation. 

Transportation of pupils by motor bus has developed largely since 1920. 
During that time many aspects of transportation have been subjected to analy- 
sis, a vast amount of experience has been accumulated, and a sizable amount of 
literature on the subject has been produced. Reeder has assembled, digested, 
organized, and interpreted the researches, the practices, and the opinions in the 
field of pupil transportation and has produced a guidebook, interspersed with 


t Ward G. Reeder, The Administration of Pupil Transportation. Columbus, Ohio: 
Educators’ Press, 1939. Pp. xii+-200. $2.50. 
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enough philosophy to give meaning and interest to its technicalities, for the use 
of all persons concerned with the administration or the operation of a pupil- 
transportation system. 

The book opens with a brief history of the movement for the consolidation of 
schools and of the development of pupil transportation. The problems treated 
in succeeding chapters have to do with (1) the planning of school-bus routes, 
including the making of time schedules; (2) the duties, the qualifications, the 
training, the wages, and the selection of the bus-driver; (3) the business man- 
agement of non-public-owned transportation facilities in the matters of bids, 
contracts, and liability bonds; (4) the relative merits of school-ownership, con- 
tract, and joint-ownership plans of providing pupil transportation; (5) methods 
of purchasing busses and of financing the original cost; (6) standards of school- 
bus specifications and construction; (7) the servicing and the repairing of school 
busses; (8) unit costs and methods of state and local financial support for pupil 
transportation; (9) accident liability and insurance coverage in pupil transpor- 
tation; (10) financial personnel records and accounting in pupil transportation; 
and (11) school and community uses of the school busses. 

While, at first reading, this book does not appear to place a proper emphasis 
on the safety aspects of pupil transportation, it will be found that the essential 
rules and procedures for safety are presented in the chapters on the bus-driver 
and on the improvement of school busses. Perhaps the best single improvement 
that could be made in a revision of the book would be to include a chapter on 
safety. The author has not amply emphasized the pupil’s part in safety and has 
missed an opportunity to suggest the transportation system as a practical means 
of safety instruction in the use of public highways. 

The chapter on the auxiliary uses of school busses is suggestive but could well 
have been expanded. One of the chief problems in the administration of con- 
solidated schools is the integration of the people served in a given area into a 
genuine community unit. The people, both adults and children, on the periphery 
of the area are too often neglected. There is need for additional material on what 
can be done in the solution of these problems through administration of the 
transportation system. 

The book is especially strong in its treatment of the business and the financial 
administration of the school transportation system. In the reviewer’s judgment 
it is the best book yet written on the subject and will be of great value to super- 
intendents of schools, principals of consolidated schools, school-board members, 
state officials concerned with transportation, and to students of school adminis- 


tration. 
Howarp A. DAwson 
National Education Association 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS THROUGH P.W.A.—Economic conditions in 1933 
led Congress to create the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
for the purpose of providing employment through public-works construction. 
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Among the desirable construction projects have been public-school buildings, 
and future prospects make timely an analysis of the program operating in New 
York State from 1933 to 1936.% 

The study relates to 198 projects distributed over 52 of the state’s 62 coun- 
ties, aside from New York City, and aims to determine what influence the 
P.W.A. construction program had on building costs and on federal relations to 
education—as reflected through such items as plans, quality of construction, 
and types of accommodations provided. Data were collected on information 
blanks from architects, contractors, and school officials. Forty-five per cent 
of the blanks sent out were returned. Detailed study, involving personal inter- 
views with architects, contractors, school administrators, school-board mem- 
bers, and sometimes workmen, was made of nine communities selected accord- 
ing to size, geographical location, cost of building project, and political prefer- 
ence as determined by the presidential elections of 1928, 1932, and 1936. Com- 
parative study was made of fifteen P.W.A. building projects paired with fif- 
teen non-P.W.A. projects. 

Three preliminary chapters describe the study, briefly trace the history of 
P.W.A., and show its relation to earlier federal aid for education. Other chap- 
ters deal with construction costs under P.W.A., effects of P.W.A. on building 
programs, suggestions for improving the P.W.A. program, and conclusions and 
recommendations. Data are set forth in two maps, seven tables, and seven 
diagrams; sample information sheets appear in an appendix; and pertinent 
literature is suggested in a bibliography of forty-three titles. 

Among the findings readers will note that, because of such items as wages, 
reports, and inspection, P.W.A. construction typically increased building cost. 
However, 40 per cent of the school officials thought P.W.A. construction su- 
perior to non-P.W.A. construction (1 per cent thought it inferior), and 92 per 
cent thought P.W.A. requirements called for no changes in plans of kinds which 
would affect school policy. The author estimates that the projects afforded 
full-time employment for one year to 22,750 men. 

The study makes a systematic analysis of an important aspect of federal 
relations to education in one state, presents the data in easily understood form, 
and makes several pertinent observations regarding current practices and pos- 
sible improvements. The report should be of interest and value to persons con- 
cerned with educational policy, as well as persons directly concerned with pro- 
viding buildings for public education or for such other public services as relate 
to health, recreation, and libraries. 


Haro_p H. PUNKE 
Georgia Staie Womans College 
Valdosta, Georgia 


t Howard T. Herber, The Influence of the Public Works Administration on School 
Building Construction in New York State, 1933-1936. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 762. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Pp. viii+108. $1.60. 
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CRITICAL REVIEW OF RECENT TESTS AND RELATED WorkS.—What is new in 
mental testing? What is a good test for a particular purpose? How can one find 
out about the tests available? This reviewer has been asked these questions fre- 
quently. Better answers than he, or any one person, is able to give are now to 
be found in Professor Buros’ guide to the selection and the evaluation of tests 
and of works on tests and testing.t This book continues and expands the func- 
tions of the same author’s previous summaries of educational, psychological, 
and personality tests. It contains bibliographies and reviews of recently pub- 
lished tests; of books on measurements, research, and statistical methodology; 
and of reports on regional testing programs. 

The largest section of the book is devoted to a bibliography and to reviews 
of the tests published in the English language during 1937 and the first four 
months of 1938, and of some other tests published previously. The bibliog- 
raphy is not limited to the minimum essentials for identifying a test but is a 
rather complete description, including such items as forms, cost, time, and age 
range. When available, references are given to the construction and the valida- 
tion of the tests. The evaluative reviews of the tests are of special significance. 
These were written by a large number of specialists in tests and testing. While 
it is true, however trite to say so, that the reviewers do not always agree per- 
fectly in their evaluations, nor with the opinions of others who might have 
contributed reviews, this disagreement is inevitable in any reviewing project. 
There is a minimum of contradiction on matters of major significance. The 
main source of variation is on points of emphasis. It is safe to say that it would 
be extremely difficult to secure so long a list of more competent reviewers. 

The sections devoted to measurement books and to books on research and 
statistical methodology are similar to the section on tests, except that the re- 
views of books consist of excerpts from previously published reviews in journals. 
The section on reports of regional testing programs consists mainly of complete 
bibliographical references and short descriptive notes. Only one critical review 
is included. 

The appearance of this volume makes it unnecessary for prospective users 
of tests to guess which tests to use or to ask others for equally bad guesses. 
Likewise, users of tests should be less at the mercy of the sales “‘ballyhoo” of 
test-publishers. These statements do not mean that all the relevant or neces- 
sary information concerning any test is available in this volume; but, if it 
is not, the reason usually is that the information is not available—and making 
the information available is, after all, the responsibility of the publishers and the 
authors of the test. If test-users will take this volume as a guide, they will 
make fewer mistakes than they would by using any other readily available 
source. It is even more important that such use should have a wholesome effect 
on the future publication of tests. 


* The Nineteen Thirty Eight Mental Measurements Yearbook of the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University. Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+416. $3.00. 
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The information on books will probably be of less value than the section on 
tests because of the fact that this material is already available in other sources. 
Compilation of the information into a single volume will, however, add to the 
convenience of making the best possible use of it. As convenient references the 
directory of periodicals, the directory of publishers, the index of titles, and the 
index of names amply justify the space given them in the book. 

It is a small matter, but this reviewer believes that the title involves too 
broad use of the term “mental measurement.” It is true that using the phrase 
to include the measurement of ability, intelligence, aptitude, education, achieve- 
ment, subject matter, personality, character, and vocational aptitude can pos- 
sibly be justified. There is, however, a general tendency to use the term more 
narrowly. 

The editor is to be commended for the idea of producing such a volume, 
for enlisting the co-operation of such a large number of competent reviewers, 
and especially for sticking to his guns in the face of objections from publishers 
and authors concerning certain evaluations of tests. Educators will look for- 
ward to the regular appearance of similar volumes in the future. 


HowWARD EASLEY 
Duke University 


* 
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$1.40. 

PatmeER, Harotp E. English Practice Books. Book I, Elementary Oral Exer- 
cises, pp. 92, $0.36; Book II, Oral Exercises and Written Compositions, pp. 
110, $0.45. London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1938. 

Pirkin, WALTER B., and Hucues, Harotp F. Seeing Our Country, Book II. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xii+384. $1.60. 

PumPHREY, MARGARET B. Under Three Flags. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 294. $3.00. 

Radio Roads to Reading: Library Book Talk Broadcast to Girls and Boys. Edited 
by Julia L. Sauer. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. Pp. 236. $2.25. 

SULLIVAN, ELIZABETH T., CLARK, WILLIS W., and Trecs, ERNEST W. Cali- 
fornia Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity: Pre-primary S-Form, Primary 
S-Form, Elementary S-Form, Advanced S-Form. Los Angeles, California: 
California Test Bureau, 1938. $0.75 for 25 copies of each series. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, No. 102. Installment Buying (Junior and Senior 
High Schools) by Hugh B. Wood, William J. Lowry, and Irwin A. Hammer. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 28. 

Youne, Vircmtia. You'll Like To Write Letters. New York: Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1939. Pp. iv+76. $0.60. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1938. New York: General Edu- 
cation Board. Pp. 148. 

BraGa, Murito. Validade e fidedignidade, nos testes coletivos de inteligéncia. 
Monografia apresentada ao concurso para Tecnico de Educacdo, do Minis- 
tério de Educacéo e Satide. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Murilo Braga (Rua 
Adolfo Mota, 57 c. 5), 1938. Pp. 38+iv. 

Commencement and Promotion Programs in Pennsylvania Secondary Schools. 
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Bulletin 240. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1939. Pp. 36. 

Counts, GeorcE S. The Schools Can Teach Democracy. New York: John Day 
Co., 1939. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

A Course in Senior Problems. Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, No. 6. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1939. Pp. viii+36. 

Creative Hands and Purposeful Activities in the Elementary School: An Industrial 
Arts Bulletin. Bulletin 333. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 62. 

EDUCATIONAL PoticrEs Commission. Federal Activities in Education. Washing- 
ton: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. viii-++ 
152. $0.50. 

EskxrwcE, T. J., Jk. Growth in Understanding of Geographic Terms in Grades 
IV to VII. Duke University Research Studies in Education, No. 4. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. x +68. $1.00. 

A Fair Start in Life for the Country Child. Washington: Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Rural Teacher of the National Education Association. 
Pp. 16. $0.10. 

Fuitmer, Henry L. An Analytical Study of a Rural School Area. Bulletin 320. 
Clemson, South Carolina: South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
of Clemson Agricultural College, 1939. Pp. 70. 

Handbook of Instructions for the Classification of School Expenditures. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, No. 4. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. x+64. 

Home Classes for Foreign-born Mothers. Bulletin 295. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 78. 

Hopprock, ANNE. Manual for the Educational Sound Film: Living and Learning 
in a Rural School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. vi+36. 

Hucues, J. M. The Attitudes and Preferences of Teachers and Administrators for 
School Supervision. Northwestern Contributions to Education, School of Ed- 
ucation Series, No. 12. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University, School 
of Education, 1939. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Institutions of Higher Learning in Relation to a State Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Bulletin 156. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1939. Pp. 30. 

JouNson, WENDELL. Language and Speech Hygiene: An A ppiication of General 
Semantics: Outline of a Course. General Semantics Monographs, No. 1. Chi- 
cago: Institute of General Semantics, 1939. Pp. vit+54. 

Lima, AGNES DE. A School for the World of Tomorrow: The Story of Living and 
Learning in the Lincoln School (Elementary Division). New York: Lincoln 

School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 46. $0.60. 
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MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. “Youth of College Age in Texas.” Research Bulletin 
No. 9 of the Texas Commission on Coordination in Education. University 
Station, Austin, Texas: Administrative Board of the Texas Commission on 
Coordination in Education, 1939. Pp. 60 (mimeographed). 

Meeting the Needs of the Mentally Retarded. Bulletin No. 420. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. x+168. 

Next Steps in Consumer Education. Proceedings of a National Conference on 
Consumer Education Held at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, April 3, 
4, & 5, 1939. Sponsored by the Institute for Consumer Education, John 
M. Cassels, Director. Bulletin No. 1. Columbia, Missouri: Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 1939. Pp. 190. 

1939 Achievement Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies. Educational Records Bulletin, No. 27. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1939. Pp. xii-+76+charts. 

Peace Education: Select List of References on International Friendship, for the 
Use of Teachers, Students and Study Groups; with Information Regarding 
Source Material for Teachers and Goodwill Books for Children. Compiled by 
Mary Alice Matthews. Reading List No. 38. Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace Library, 1939. Pp. 24. 

Pedestrian Protection. Washington: American Automobile Association, 1939. 
Pp. iv+go. $0.50. 

The Position of the Negro in the American Social Order. Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Yearbook Number, VIII. Washington: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Howard University, 1939. Pp. 261-616. $2.00. 

Psychology of Learning, General Methods of Teaching, and Supervision. Review 
of Educational Research, Vol. IX, No. 3. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1939. Pp. 253-332. $1.00. 

Quantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the Elementary School. Bulletin 360. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. 
Pp. viii+222. 

The Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois Secondary Schools. Conditions for 
Recognition by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and for Ac- 
crediting by the University of Illinois. Prepared by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the University of Illinois. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 82. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 
1939. Pp. 82. : 

RvuLon, PHILur J., and BLANTON, RoBERT J. Am Occupational Classification 
for Research Workers: College Graduates—Men. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Sanps, LEsTER B., and Atmack, JoHN C. History of Education Chart. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1939. $1.00. 

“Selective Admission of Prospective Teachers: Forms and Instruments Used 
in the Admission Process Together with Their Statistical Interpretations.” 
Research Studies in Admission and Placement, No. 1. Detroit, Michigan: 

College of Education, Wayne University, 1939. Pp. 157 (mimeographed). 
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SIDEL, JAMES E. *Pick for Your Supper: A Study of Child Labor among Migrants 
on the Pacific Coast. New York: National Child Labor Committee, 1939. 
Pp. 68. $0.35. 

Significant Features of a Modern School: As Seen in the Summer Demonstration 
School of Teachers College. Descriptions of Program by the Demonstration 
School Staff, Cecile White Flemming (editor). New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 62. 

SLATER, ELEANOR, with the assistance of RuTH BECKWITH and LUCILLE 
BEHNKE. Types, Levels, and Irregularities of Response to a Nursery School 
Situation of Forty Children Observed with Special Reference to the Home En- 
vironment. Studies from the Center for Research in Child Health and De- 
velopment, School of Public Health, Harvard University. Monograplis of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, No. 2 (Serial No. 
21). Washington: Society for Research in Child Development, National Re- 
search Council, 1939. Pp. iv+148. $1.25. 

SmitH, Henry Lester, and Eaton, MERRILL THomas. The Relation of Reten- 
tion to Speed of Learning. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XV, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University, School of Education, 1939. Pp. 106. $0.50. 

Stuart, Haroxp C., and Starr. Studies from the Center for Research in Child 
Health and Development, School of Public Health, Harvard University: I. The 
Center, the Group under Observation, Sources of Information, and Studies in 
Progress. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. IV, No. 1 (Serial No. 20). Washington: Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 1939. Pp. xiv+262. $1.75. 

Teaching as a Career. Research No. 52. Chicago: Institute for Research (537 
South Dearborn Street), 1939. $1.00. 

Technical and Business Institute Education. Bulletin 337. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 48. 

Tiecs, Ernest W. Syllabus and Laboratory Exercises in Educational Tests, 
Measurements, and Statistics. Los Angeles, California: University of South- 
ern California Press, 1939. Pp. 30. 





